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trical installations—and aircraft radio equipment 


peter moisture is a deadly enemy of elec- 


is no exception. 

Yet the radio apparatus of America’s fighting planes 
and bombers must function perfectly in landing fields 
and dispersal areas hacked from the “green hell” of 
Pacific jungles. 

The ability of RCA aircraft radio units to meet 
these conditions is proved by test—and confirmed 
In service, 

The picture above shows such a test—an RCA 
laboratory “‘sweat-room” in which RCA aviation radio 
equipment is exposed to steam-saturated atmosphere 
at 60° C. (140° F.) and 95% humidity. 

There the equipment is prepared for the ordeal of 
rain-drenched Guadalcanal or New Guinea. 

Such procedures are typical of RCA radio engineer- 


ing and manufacturing. At every step theory is sup- 
plemented by severe and exhaustive tests to make 
sure that stamina accompanies efficiency. 

These characteristics, essential to war planes, will 
be equally vaiued for postwar transports. | 
Then, as now, efficiency and stamina will f 
be “built-in” qualities of RCA Aviation | 





Radio, 


RCA AVIATION RADIO 
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THE SPIRIT OF Ce 


What distinguishes this un- 
= kempt-looking Beechcraft 
~s Plywood AT-10 Transitional 
—— Trainer from its sleek sisters 
among the umpteen hundreds 
that have been delivered to the Army Air Forces? 
Simply the fact that it is signed (in wash-off 
crayon) with the names of thousands of Beech- 
crafters and has their money plastered all 
over it. 

It was the last unit of a large group, and a 
Spontaneous movement developed on the pro- 
duction line to commemorate the event by auto- 
graphing the airplane and making a donation to 
the recreational fund of the field to which the air- 
plane would be assigned. 

The Beechcrafters didn’t care where the 
airplane was going; they just wanted to be gen- 
erous to some of the Air Force men who use 
the product of their hands and skills. 














BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 





In a few days the movement spread to all de- 
partments of the plant and almost every employee 
autographed the airplane and made his or her 
contribution. The result was a total of more than 
2100 dollars derived solely from employee con- 
tributions, to be given without any restrictions to 
the recreational fund of the training field which 
received this Beechcraft AT-10. 

This is another example of the Spirit of Beech- 
craft which has manifested itself in the past 
through Benefit Shows and Carnivals organized 
and conducted by Beechcrafters for the benefit of 
Service men and women. 

The motto at Beechcraft is “Let’s Kill 'em 
with Production,” but that doesn’t prevent addi- 
tional activities which are intended to show 
appreciation of the heavy contributions which 
are being made by Service men and women 
everywhere. Perhaps this spirit expresses the 
meaning of that much-abused word, Morale. 


Beech Aircraft 
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JOHNSON LIGHT MACHINE GUN ~ | 
OR MACHINE RIFLE 


























A POWERFUL — 
FLEXIBLE WEAPON 


e Weighs only 12! lbs. 


e Accepts .30-’06 ammuni- 
tion for any standard 
packing. | 





WE have been calling the Johnson LightsMachine 
gun a flexible weapon, but we didn’t know how 
flexible it was until we heard this story. We think it 
is worth repeating. 
A Marine returned from Guadalcanal told us of an 
incident on a transport crossing the Pacific to invade 
some of the Jap held islands. On the boat with him 
was one unit equipped with Johnson Light Machine 


Guns. 


“They certainly liked those guns,” he said, “and what 
do you think the crazy * * (censored) were doing 
with them. They had one man posted at the rail of 
the ship scaling phonograph records up in the air, and 


the rest were shooting skeet at them with full auto- 





matic fire. They broke most of the records, too.” 


We never advertised Johnson Light Machine Guns for 


A Paramarine and his Johnson Light Machine Gun. 


skeet shooting, but from what they have been doing Both ready for action. 

in battle, the Marines can’t be wrong!! e 

P. S—The same crowd sniped Japs at 800-1,000 yards General Information on Request 

with semi-automatic fire with the same guns a little JOHNSON AUTOMATICS, INC. 


later, and got plenty of hits. 84A State Street Boston, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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That the Marine Corps deck is 
stacked against the Japs is shown 
by these ten Marine fighter pilots, 
each of whom has shot down at 
least five Jap planes. Their total 
score in the new Solomon Islands 
offensive launched a few weeks ago 
is 54 air victories. Names and scores 
are shown under the individual 
pictures. 
wp 
Major Gregory 
Weissenberger—S5 


Lt. John L. Morgan, Jr—7 g ¥ Lt. G. E. Dawkins—5 
, Lt. Ernest A. Powell—5 



























BATTLE OF THE TENARU 





By Brigadier General Clifton B. Cates, USMC 


A vivid eye-witness account of the Guadalcanal campaign has been written by 
General Cates, who was the colonel commanding the First Marines in those opera- 
tions, and who was awarded the Legion of Merit for his part in them. “It is not my 
contention,” he writes in his foreword, “that the First Marines are any better than 
any of the other regiments, as they all did outstanding work. For every medal 
awarded, or citation given, there are a dozen equally deserved. But the real heroes 


are the ones who died that we might live.’ 


’ This article is condensed from General 


Cates’ chapter describing the savage fighting at the Tenaru River. Other chapters 
will be published in later issues of the GazeTTE. 


HE Battle of the Tenaru River initiated the first hard 
fighting on Guadalcanal. It began at 0310 on 21 


August 1942—an hour and date that will be forever 


remembered by those participating, and that will go down in 
Marine Corps history as one of our most glorious moments. 
And it was certainly a great day for the First Marines. 

The 2d Battalion, First Marines, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Edwin A. Pollock, and with units of the 
Special Weapons Battalion attached, had been assigned the 
mission of defending the right Tenaru sub-sector, which ex- 
tended along the beach-front and to the south along the 
river. Where the river (really a lagoon except in the mon- 
soon period) ran into the sea, there was a narrow sand-spit, 
probably forty yards wide. We had prepared strong positions 
along the entire line, and all available wire had been put up. 
An extra heavy concentration of our 37mm. and automatic 
weapons covered the approach to the sand-spit and, in ad- 
dition, wire salvaged from fences had been erected in the 
edge of the surf. This wire probably spelled the difference 
between defeat and a real victory. 

In the pitch-black night the advance guard of the Japa- 
nese force was hiking down the beach when they got tangled 
up in the trip-wire. Evidently not realizing that they were 
only 100 feet from our position, they immediately started 
gabbling, which gave the alarm and the battle was on. 

ur weapons opened up with a terrific fire at point- 
blank range. The Jap support closed and rushed our po- 
sitions, overrunning a few of them, but they were driven 
out by hand to hand fighting. Their main body across the 
Tenaru soon opened up with cannon, mortar, and small 
arms fire. Our 60mm. and 81mm. mortars were soon blasting 
away at them and the din of battle was terrific. 

Within a short while, after getting the situation reports, 
I requested artillery concentration on the narrowest part : 
the sand- -spit, which was very close to our lines; in fact, i 
was so close that we hesitated to fire. After fring test ica 
the concentration was laid. 

The combined fire of all weapons soon had a mass of 
enemy dead piled one on top of the other, and the survivors 
withdrew about 200 yards into the coconut trees east of the 
Tenaru. Then it settled down to a state of siege, with all 
weapons firing. No one knew the exact situation as daylight 
was still far off. For some reason, I do not yet know why, 
we shifted our artillery concentration to the right and down, 
and we have since found out that it caught them digging in. 





There they stayed, taking terrific punishment from our 
artillery and the fire of the 2d Battalion. 

Finally day began breaking—never had I had the minutes 
pass so slowly— but the battle continued. It was a gruesome 
sight on the sand-spit as it gradually became visible. Dead 
Japs were piled in a row from our gun positions eastward. 
Among them were some only wounded, who resumed fire 
after playing dead. Others had taken refuge under a two 
foot sand embankment at the edge of the water, not forty 
yards from our lines, and it was a difficult task to clean them 
out. 


fhe eee battle raged on and we soon realized that our fire 
had pinned them down: Now these questions arose: 

How much of a force was behind them? 

Was this their main body or was it an advance party of 
a larger force? 

Where were their reserves? 

We certainly would have liked the answers to these, as it 
would have made the decision much easier. 

It was later established that the troops had been landed 
from destroyers at night by rubber boats at Kaukau Bay, 
about forty miles to the east of our beachhead. They had 
been very careful to conceal their landing and their ap- 





Officers of the First Marines. Lefi to right: Lieutenant Colonel 


L. B. Cresswell, C.O., 1st Bn.; Lieutenant Colonel E. A. Pal- 


lock, Ex.Off.; Colonel C. B. Cates, C.O., First Marines; Lieu- 

tenant Colonel W. N. McKelvey, Jr., C.O., 3d Bn.; Lieutenant 

Colonel W. W. Stickney, C.O., 2d Bn. Taken on Guadalcanal 
7 December 1942. 
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proach march. They had only hiked during darkness, hiding 
in the jungle during the day. 

At 0800, the Ist Battalion, First Marines, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Leonard B. Cresswell, which had been 
the Division Reserve since our landing on the 7th, was re- 
leased to me by Lieutenant Colonel Gerald C. ‘Thomas, 
Operations Oflicer of the Division. He also attached “B” 
Company, Ist Tank Battalion, to our regiment for the pro- 
posed enveloping attack. 

After a hasty conference, orders were issued for the Ist 
Battalion, with the company of tanks attached, to proceed 
southeast across the grassy field to the upper reaches of the 
Tenaru; to pass through the jungle area and, after crossing 
the branches of the river, to deploy and attack porthwnard: 
keeping their right flank on the Block Four River. The 
mission was: to envelop and attack the enemy from their 
rear, and to prevent their withdrawal and escape. 

Due to the difficulty in getting through the dense jungle, 
the attack proper did not get under way until 0950 and the 
tanks never did get across the Tenaru ‘branches. 

After Cresswell had started his movement northward, he 
requested permission (telephone communications were 
maintained throughout the attack) to sweep eastward to the 


3 
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[lu River, so as to be sure that a force wouldn’t hit his open 
right flank. Leaving a small force to cut off any possible es- 
cape of the Jap force to the south, he advanced to the beach 
with his right flank on the Ilu. 

No resistance was encountered, prior to reaching the 
beach; but after executing a left turn and changing direction 
to the westward, he soon struck heavy fire from the village 
at Block Four. This was soon overcome and the advance 
through the coconut trees continued. ‘The detachment from 
the south closed up and the Jap force was entirely sur- 
rounded. 

About 1500 I ordered a platoon of five tanks to cross the 
Tenaru sand-strip at the beach and to assist the attack. With 
guns blazing they rolled across, right to the middle of the 
enemy positions and knocked out gun after gun.” It was a 
great sight seeing them running along the beach, Weaving 
through the coconut grove and chasing the fleeing Japs. 
Finally one tank had its track blown off by an antiteal 
mine, but another tank rescued its crew. 

About this time I ordered the tanks, by radio, to with- 
draw, but the reply I received was: “Leave us alone, we're 
too busy killing Japs.” 


*See cover illustration, MARINE Corps GAZETTE, September, 1943. 


“It was a gruesome sight on the sand-spit. Dead Japs were piled in a row.” 
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“This wire probably spelled the difference between defeat and 
a real victory.” 


The Japs, realizing that they were entirely surrounded, 
became panicky and about 250 of them ran and tried to 
jump into the ocean. Caught by fire from three sides—the 
Ist Battalion on the east and south and the 2d on the west 
with the tanks in the middle of them—they were caught 
like rats in a trap. As they dove into the ocean and tried to 
swim seaward, Pollock’s men picked them off like ducks 
on a pond. 

Finally the tanks were withdrawn and the Ist Battalion 
closed in for the final mopping up. The whole attack was 
a beautiful example of perfectly codrdinated effort, fire, and 
movement. 

After receiving word that the Jap force had been entirely 
surrounded, I hopped into my jeep and went up on the 
Point to see the finale. As Strunk (my chauffeur) and I ran 
up to the forward gun position on the Point, the Jap fire 
was still ricocheting through the coconut trees and was 
plenty hot. Captain Harry Q. Findley, in command of my 
weapons company, was standing watching the fireworks 
when he was hit in the chest by a sniper. What we thought 
was only a fairly serious wound later proved fatal to him. 

By 1700 practically the entire enemy force of 1,000 had 
been annihilated. The sand-spit and coconut tree areas were 
amass of dead and dying. Never at any time in France dur- 
ing World War I, did I see such a congestion of dead. 

Later we learned that the colonel commanding the Jap 
regiment, upon realizing the hopelessness of the situation, 
had burned his colors and code before he was killed. We 
also learned that the entire force had been wiped out to a 
man, except one unwounded and 14 wounded prisoners. 

We captured the following equipment: ten heavy ma- 
chine guns, twenty light machine guns, twenty knee mor- 
tars, twelve flame-throwers, three 70mm. battalion guns, 
about 700 rifles and, in addition, radios, pistols, swords and 
other miscellaneous articles. 

Our casualties were fairly heavy at Hell’s Point where the 
enemy first hit the 2d Battalion. But our total of killed and 
wounded combined was less than one-tenth of the Japs 
killed. This is hard to believe but it is true. 

During the next few days, the bodies of over 200 Japs, 
who had been shot as they tried to swim to sea, were washed 
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back to shore near the Tenaru. These, with the other bodies 
along the beach and in the coconuts, not only presented a 
gruesome sight but created a terrible stench. 

We immediately put the Jap prisoners to work burying 
their dead, but it is a big job to dig holes for that many. | 
have wondered what these prisoners thought when they 
saw 1,000 of their dead comrades. It must have made a big 
impression on them. The Japs may think they are the sons 
of heaven, but the Marines certainly shot them to the wrong 
address that 21st day of August 1942. 

There were many heroes that day but it is impossible to 
record the deeds of all of them. Many were recommended 
for and have since received Navy Crosses and other decora- 
tions for outstanding heroism and gallantry. 

This engagement proved to my youngsters that the Jap is 
no super-fighter. He possesses plenty of animal courage 
but it is of little value unless combined with intelligence. 








COMMENDATION 


Heapouarters, First Marine Division 
FreetT Marine Force 


c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 
24 August, 1942. 


1. The Commanding General desires that all 
personnel of the Division be informed concern- 
ing the results of the Battle of the Tenaru River 
which commenced at 0200 August 21 and was 
terminated at nightfall of that date. 


2. The Ist Marines and supporting units, 
when their defensive position west of the Tenaru 
River, north coast of Guadalcanal, Solomon 
Islands, was assaulted under cover of darkness 
by a well trained, well equipped enemy landing 
force of about 700 men whose mission was to 
seize the airport west of the river, defended their 
position with such zeal and determination that 
the enemy was unable to effect a penetration of 
the position in spite of repeated efforts through- 
out the night. The Ist Marines, counterattack- 
ing at daybreak with an envelopment which 
caught the enemy in the rear and on the flank, 
thus cutting off his withdrawal and pushing him 
from inland in the direction of the sea, virtually 
annihilated his force and achieved a victory fully 
commensurate with the military traditions of 
our Corps. The Commanding General conveys 
to the officers and men who carried through this 
outstanding operation the salute of all officers 
and men of the Division. 


/s/ A. A. VANDEGRIFT, 


Major General, U. S. Marine Corps, 


Commanding. 
































Major General William H. Rupertus, Command- 
ing General, First Marine Division. 


Rrigadier General Thomas E. Watson, Command- 
ing General, Third Marine Brigade. 


Brigadier General Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., As- 
sistant Commander, First Marine Division. 











Lieutenant General Alexander A. Vandegrift, 
Commanding First Marine Amphibious Corps. 





Brigadier General Thomas E. Bourke, Chief of 
Artillery, Second Marine Division. 


Brigadier General David L. S. Brewster, Ad- 
ministrative Deputy to First Corps Commander. 








Major General Julian C. Smith, Commanding 


General, Second Marine Division 








* 


The general officers pictured 
herewith are the ones respon- 
sible for leadership of the 
Marine Corps ground troops 
in Pacific areas. All of them 
are veteran Marine officers 
with records of distinction. 
Several of them have been 
recently promoted and as- 
signed to the posts indicated. 
Major General Charles D. 
Barrett, whose picture is not 
shown, also holds a high po- 
sition in the theatre of opera- 
tions. His picture and new 
assignment will be published 
in our next issue. 


* 








Brigadier General Leo D. Hermle, Assistant 
Division Commander, Second Marine Division ~ 














Major General Allen H. Turnage, Commanding Major General Holland M. Smith, Commanding Major General Harry Schmidt, Commanding 
General, Third Marine Division. General, Fifth Amphibious Corps. General, Fourth Marine Division 


Brigadier General Lyle H. Miller, Chief of Staff, Major General C. F. B. Price, Commanding 
Samoan Area, General, Samoan Area 


Brigadier General Oscar Cauldwell, Assistant Brigadier General Houston Noble, Chief of Staff, Brigadier General James L. Underhill, Assistant 
Division Commander, Third Marine Division. First Marine Amphibious Corps. Division Commander, Fourth Marine Division 








~ TWO CORPS 


Marine and Chaplain 


By 
Captain R. D. Workman, (Ch. C.), USN 
Chief of Navy Chaplains 


NE for the book, is the item that there are three of- 

ficers in the Navy who have the right and the honor 

to claim membership in two Corps. ‘Three of us, all 
on active duty, are serving in the Chaplain Corps and have 
served in the Marine Corps. Furthermore, we all served as 
enlisted men and all three of us have good conduct medals 
to show that we were a credit to ourselves and to the Marine 
Corps. All of us, upon discharge, went to college and theo- 
logical seminary, and then reéntered the Navy in the Chap- 
lain Corps. We are proud of this distinction and rejoice that 
we have the honor to be members of both the Marine Corps 
and the Chaplain Corps. 

It is no accident, therefore, that in the present conflict it 
has been the desire of the Chief of Navy Chaplains to fur- 
nish qualified chaplains to the Marine Corps. An effort has 
been made to send those men who are physically, mentally, 
and temperamentally prepared to go along with the hard- 
hitting marines no matter where orders and duties may take 
them. Many of these chaplains have asked for duty with the 
marines but not all who requested such honor were given it. 
It is a pleasure to state that every combat unit of the marines 


in the field have been provided with chaplains. Where 





Amid the setting of luxuriant palm trees, with a Navy Scout 

Bomber in the background, this chaplain celebrates the Holy 

Communion. Pews are made by planks set on crated tail fins for 
heavy caliber bombs. 


THE CHIEF OF NAVY CHAPLAINS 


Captain Robert D. Workman is an ex-Marine who still serves 
the Corps. He enlisted in the Marine Corps February 28, 1905. 
His service included a tour of duty on thé presidential yacht 
Mayflower and expeditionary service in the Cuban pacification 
campaign. He was discharged as a sergeant in 1909, to entet 
Wooster College. In 1915, after ordination to the Presbyterian 
ministry, he accepted appointment as a regular chaplain in the 
United States Navy. 


chaplains have failed to measure up to the high standards of 
the Marine Corps, they have been removed immediately. It 
is my conviction that, by and large, the chaplains with ma- 
rines have given a good account of themselves. Many of 
them have been commended and not a few have been deco- 
rated. What is more significant, officers and enlisted men 
who have returned from combat duty have gone out of their 
way to come to my office to testify to the high regard in 


LECEOEOROEEOREREEOSERERCOROOREREORORDESSESERCEOROCEREESECREEESEROCTOODREGEEEEOECCDCEOOROSERCRREROROREGHCRSERRCeee ee eeeeeeeeceasen, 


Duties oF THE Navy CHAPLAIN 


Religious duties include: 


Holding of divine services, baptisms, marriages, funerals. 
Conducting Sunday schools, Bible classes, religious instruction. 
Visitation of sick and imprisoned. 

Conferences, consultations, etc. 


Miscellaneous duties may include: 


Supervision of ship or station libraries. 

Correspondence with relatives of personnel. 

Assist with educational activities, athletics, recreation parties, 
motion pictures. 

Supervise sightseeing parties, entertainments, ship dances, 
Christmas parties. 

Editor or contributor to ship or station paper. 

Coéperate with social and welfare organizations ashore. 

Navy Relief Work—work having to do with personnel and 
their families and dependents, involving sickness, hospital- 
ization, domestic problems. 
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TWO CORPS 


Here far out in the Pacific, services are conducted by a Navy Chaplain for a contingent of Marines bound for the fighting front. 


which the chaplains individually and collectively are held 
by the Marine Corps. 

In training all the chaplains coming into the Navy, pro- 
vision has been made by which these neophytes may learn 
the history of the Marine Corps, its distinctive customs and 
traditions, and its complex organization which makes it ready 
to fight on land or sea or in the air. Experienced chaplains 
who have had cruises with marines in years past lecture the 
new chaplains on the ways and manners of the Marine 
Corps and indicate the reasons for its reputation as an un- 
beatable fighting organization. In addition, some student 
chaplains are sent to large marine bases for their field work, 
where they see and have a part in the work of the chaplains 
attached to marine units. Every effort is made, therefore, to 
prepare these young chaplains for the duty which lies ahead 
of them with the Marine Corps. 

Consequently, all chaplains serving with the Marine 
Corps are cognizant of the makeup and character of that 
organization. One purpose of this article is to help marines 
to know and understand the chaplains who are serving with 
them. These clergymen, who have so recently gone into uni- 
form, clearly realize the mission of the Marine Corps. They 


are proud to wear the uniform of the Marine Corps and to 
serve with it in the outstanding exploits which are expected 
of marines, be they in ships or ashore. 

The chaplain represents religion, and has been placed in 
the military service because our people desire that all men 
who wish, no matter where they serve or under what con- 
ditions they live, shall have the opportunity to worship 
Almighty God in their accustomed manner. Hence many 
denominations are represented in the roster of chaplains with 
marines. The freedom of religious worship has been se- 
cured for you and your fellow marines. You have found 
chaplains of various Churches working together; all desiring 
to provide, if at all possible, those services of religious wor- 
ship and that personal counselling which will enable every 
officer and man to be a better marine. Chaplains entering 
the service are reminded that their primary duty is to “bring 
God to men and men to God.” Just as you are an expert 
professional fighter, these chaplains know their field and 
their subject. They stand ready to be of service to you, at 
any time or place. 

It is true that they are all human—some of them are out- 
standing athletes, some are experienced entertainers, some 
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Chaplain Paul J. Redmond, USNR, conducts services for the Marine Raiders before they begin their push against the Japs from 


Segi to Viru Harbor, New Georgia. 


of them are promoters of athletics and entertainments; but 
they are all imbued with the urgent desire to give you those 
ideals and those aims which will enable you to best carry 
out your mission as a member of the Marine Corps. The 
Cross of the Christian chaplain or the Tablet of the Jewish 
chaplain is a symbol that represents a man dedicated to God 
and His service, who, following the example of religious 
leaders of old, without thought of personal cost, goes with 
you wherever duty or danger calls you. The Jewish chaplain 


PS 


The Soviet 


HE strategy of the Red Army is subordinated to the 

Soviet Russian war plan. The war plan means the 

general line of the conduct of the war as a whole, in 
relation to the enemy’s forces, to the theater of the war, and 
to the time-table of the war. 

The Soviet war plan is, systematic, purposeful, and ef- 
ficacious. These are its main features: (1) Preservation of 
forces for military decisions. In this sense the Soviet war plan 
is cautious. It is aimed at conserving vital forces whenever 
possible, not by avoiding battles, as French strategy tried to 
do in 1939-1940, but by calculating the usefulness of the 
engagement of forces in every situation. It is aimed at 
sparing and accumulating forces for the final phase of the 
war. (2) Protracted war. In this protracted war inflicted 


has the noble example of the Macabees, who resisted and 
outfought the Roman army, as ruthless and cruel as the 
Japanese today. The Christian chaplain is a disciple of 
Christ, who once said: “Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for his friend.” 


To my mind, if members of the Marine Corps and the | 


Chaplain Corps really understand each other, and their re- 
spective aims and objectives, no sons of heaven nor of earth 
can stop these two in their united march to victory. 


BS 


War Plan 


upon Germany, the German Army is to be exhausted, the 
shift in the relationship of forces in favor of the Red Army 
is to be attained. (3) Active warfare. The war is planned 
as an uninterrupted chain of active fighting, of battles, in 
which highest casualties are to be inflicted upon the Ger 
man Army. (4) Decisive victory as the goal. 


Soviet strategy is no less a strategy of annihilation than | 


German strategy. Its aims are the destruction of the enemy’ 
fighting forces, and the total victory, not merely the 
throttling of the enemy by blockade or by combined naval 
and aerial warfare. 

(From an article by Max Werner in the Russian Eco: 
nomic Institute’s U.S.S.R. Economy and the War, quoted 
in Military Review.) 
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ADVANCED AID STATION—Typical of dressing station in jungle combat areas is this one on Rendova Island. 


N mid-September, 1942, I was on a ship headed for 
Guadalcanal. In the darkness before dawn we were 
slipping silently into Sealark Channel. Over across 
the narrow stretch of watery darkness lay the mysterious and 
dreadful island. I stood on deck with my fellow officers and 
peered anxiously at the shadowy massive form that was tak- 
ing shape out of the cool night and at the two lonely planes 
that were circling above the beach on which we were to land. 
It was our mission to land on Guadalcanal and to reinforce 
the marines who had captured the island the month before 
and who were holding it doggedly against savage attempts 
by the Japs to retake it. 

The scene that greeted us as we waded ashore and picked 
our way through the complicated barbed-wire entanglements 
was a nightmare. The once beautiful coconut grove which 
had gracefully lined the gentle curving beach had been 
blasted to hell. Now scarcely one tree remained untouched. 
Between the torn and splintered stumps flew shrieking and 
wildly screaming birds, white and blood-red. Deep zigzag- 
ging trenches split the ground, and on the edge of the jungle 
were camouflaged gun emplacements, dugouts reinforced 
with Jap matting and sandbags. Scattered through the pock- 
marked grove were the charred remains of Zeros that had 
crashed and burned with their pilots in them; and along the 
shore were the ruins of wrecked enemy trucks and landing 
barges. Peopling this violent scene were bearded, gaunt, 
hungry, and lonely-looking marines who welcomed us with 
no outward show of emotion. 

When the convoy weighed anchor that evening the 


*Condensed by permission from Harper's Magazine, September, 1943. 


beach was piled high with huge stores of ammunition and 
gasoline, food and medical supplies which would have to 
support us through an uncertain future. When night came 
we dug our fox-holes far back in the grove and fell wearily 
beside them. We lay on our ponchos and tried to sleep, 
though the grotesque shapes silhouetted against the starlit 
sky warned us of danger and even the Southern Cross 
seemed strange and unfamiliar. 

Not long after midnight we heard the disquieting drone 
of enemy planes and focused our attention on the intangible 
wisps of sound that came to us from the spaceless skies. 
Then there was silence. Motors had been snapped off and 
the aircraft were gliding in over us. Suddenly they dropped 
their load—not bombs but parachute flares; and instantly our 
grove was illuminated with a fantastic green light. We were 
bivouacked between Henderson Field and Lunga beach. 
The attack however did not come from the air as we had 
anticipated, but from the sea. Out there where our ships had 
been anchored conspicuously in the sunlight that morning, 
Jap destroyers were now sneaking through the darkness. 
Before the brilliant flares had reached the earth the Japs 
opened fire and their big guns roared and ripped the night 
with flashes and explosions. 

All about us fell the whistling, crashing shells, smashing 
into the trees and spattering shrapnel over the ground and 
in the shallow fox-holes. Blankets and ponchos, where men 
had lain before they had leaped into the ground, were cut 
to shreds. Some of the armor-piercing shells sailed over our 
heads and landed on the bomber strip on Henderson Field. 
Some struck dangerously near the ammunition dumps sev- 
eral hundred yards away. These were cut in two and we 


. 
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could hear the cries of men who had been hit by the murder- 
ous flying steel. 

It was over at last. The Japs had fired their last shell and 
now left us to our dead. In the moonlight Dr. Shuster and 
I edged out of the ground and crept among the bewildered 
troops looking for casualties. The first one that I found was 
Pharmacist’s Mate second-class Grover Cleveland Jennings, 
one of the finest hospital corpsmen I had ever known. His 
left wrist had been shattered. Round his arm was a tourni- 
quet which he had applied himself during the height of the 
attack. Despite his hemorrhage he had remained conscious 
and had cautioned the men near him not to leave their fox- 
holes until it was all over. 

We examined and treated the others, applied bayonet 
splints to broken arms and legs, and made them as com- 
fortable as possible. Tomorrow, when daylight came, they 
would be taken to the little field hospital, and in the dug- 
outs where they would be safe they would get blood plasma 
to support them during the long plane ride to the base hos- 
pital for further treatment. 


ow that first terrifying night until the last morning 
three months later, when I left the island in a transport 
plane with other sick and wounded men, I witnessed the 
horror and misery and the suffering that was the lot of those 
boys who were fighting a tropical war, worse, I suspect, than 
anything ever imagined by the human mind. They fought 
and cursed and labored and died in the hot, impenetrable, 
disease-ridden jungle. They tried to dodge the spray of ma- 
chine-gun bullets with which crafty snipers repeatedly 
showered them, and when they were unlucky and came 
crawling to us on their bellies with ugly wounds in their 
arms and legs they had the guts to laugh and say, “It’s all 
right, Doc, it will take more than a God-damned Jap to kill 
me!” They would lie in filthy swamps, sw arming at night 
with angry malarial mosquitoes and in the heat of the day 
with masses of flies that could not be brushed away but had 
to be picked off their faces and out of their chow. ‘They ate 
their cold hash and beans out of dirty, sweaty steel helmets, 
and often boiled coffee, or what passed for coffee, in tin cans 
and thought it great. 

These men lost thirty and forty pounds in weight, and 
nearly a comparable amount in strength, but physical hard- 
ships and suffering seemed only to make them fight more 
stubbornly than ever. It sharpened their wit, which is always 
good-humored and the most likable and astonishing thing 
about them, a perfect match for the pride and physical 
prowess for which they have long been famous. 

Sometimes the men could hardly walk, they were so worn 
and sick from the aches and chills of malaria. We would 
send them immediately down to the medical companies near 
the edge of Henderson Field. These medical stations were 
set up to give emergency treatment—transfusions and plas- 
ma, amputations, and abdominal surgery if it was indicated. 
Men who could not recover enough to be sent back to the 
lines in ten days were generally flown out by plane the 
morning after they were received. The yardstick by which 
the doctors measured a man’s physical fitness and his readi- 
ness to return to the battlefront was a simple one. If he 
could walk and shoulder his rifle, and if he was free of the 
acute symptoms of his disease, he was ready to be sent back 


to us. The men did not like to remain on the sick list, 
Furthermore, although the medical companies were fairly 
well protected from land attacks, since they were in the 
heart of our little territory, their proximity to Henderson 
Field made them vulnerable to shelling from the sea and to 
bombing from the air. Frequently patients thought they 
were safer on the front lines. 

The average malarial cases, diagnosed by us in the swamps 
and in the jungle, were sent for rest and treatment to the 
medical companies where they were kept for forty-eight 
hours, or longer if necessary, and returned to the front lines 
with a pocketful of quinine and atabrin and a haggard look 
as if they were ready for the grave. They would curl up ina 
rat-infested dugout while their buddies would stand their 
gun watch in the burning heat of the sun and bring them 
water from hot canteens to wash down the bitter medicine, 
They would rather die than give in. 

At seven o'clock in the evening a handful of us who could 
be spared from other duties would gather in the twilight 
just back of the front lines. We had one radio in the regi- 
ment and this we used sparingly to pick up short-wave 
broadcasts from the United States. Over the radio we would 
hear the announcer describe the latest developments in 
Africa; then he would turn to the Pacific theater and in a 
mournful voice tell us that we were in grave danger, that 
Washington was deeply concerned about the plight of the 
men on Guadalcanal. The little island fortress might fall at 
any time. This announcement would be greeted with 
laughter, and some private would pipe up, “Well, I’ll be a 
sad son-of-a-bitch! Don’t they know we got Marines on this 
island?” 

There would be a pause. The announcer had something 
more to tell us. In a tone so matter of fact that we wondered 
if he understood what he was saying, he broadcast that there 
were new strikes in war industries at home, that absenteeism 
and week-end sprees were interrupting the war effort. In 
shocked silence the men listened. Then in the gathering 
darkness they melted into the jungle to man their guns for 
the night watch which might be—who could know?—their 
last. Life here was too short to waste time with the problems 
back home. 


URING the month of October the enemy increased the 
intensity of their attacks by land, sea, and air. Daily 
bombing raids, which had been discontinued for several 
weeks, now came like clockwork at twelve noon. By the 
13th of October it was obvious that they were trying to 
soften us and destroy the field and planes as a prelude to 
something big, perhaps an all-out assault. On that day we 
were subjected to not one but many raids. 
After having spent some time in and near the front lines, 
I was then a patient at a medical company near Henderson 
Field. Only the swiftly flowing Lunga River and a small 
patch of jungle separated us from the bomber strip. Dr. 
Bill Neff had called Division Headquarters that morning 
to inquire why the working party had not been sent over to 
dig more shelters and dugouts. The wounded had been ar- 
riving in larger numbers than we had room for. The answer 
was simple: recent and heavy rains had swollen the river 
and washed away the bridge. Trucks and ambulances could 
not cross the river. The Navy corpsmen dug as many extta 
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FIRST AID—Blood plasma administered at front line dressing 
stations, as shown here, has saved the life of many a Marine. 


fox-holes as they could in the little time they could spare 
from the patients. 

That night as we were lying on our canvas cots under our 
nets, we suddenly heard a piercing whistle and then an ex- 
plosion in our grove. Instantly we leaped through our nets 
and warned the others quickly to get to the dugouts. 
Stumbling and falling in the darkness, we managed to carry 
the stretcher patients underground with us. 

In the shelter in which I found myself there were nearly 
a hundred men where only thirty should have been. There 
was not room enough to sit down, and the roof of logs and 
sandbags was too low to permit us to stand. We could not 
move and the air got so thick and foul it seemed as if we 
would suffocate. Jammed beside me was a corporal with a 
nasty compound fracture of the right leg near the hip. The 
dressing had been torn off while he was being huddled into 
the dugout. The thundering above us took our minds off 
our immediate physical discomforts. The Japs were firing 
on us point-blank from cruisers and battleships, and we 
could hear the fourteen-inch shells sweeping closer and 
closer, raking our area, and landing in the trees over our 
heads. The walls of our dugout shook violently. We were 
covered with dirt that fell in showers from the ceiling. Some 
of the men were cursing; others were praying. Hour after 
hour it continued. 

Just before dawn the firing ceased. We crawled out of 
the narrow opening and looked at the broken trees, and at 
the smashed galley and tents that had been a medical sta- 
tion. During the attack one of the shells had landed close 
to a dugout in a bivouac area near our own. There had been 
eleven men in the ground. Four came out alive. 

In the morning I received a new assignment. I reported 
to a battalion which was dug in along the ridge that looked 
down on the Matanikau River. We held the barren hilltops 
on the front lines farthest to the west. There was no cover 
here and, like the historic cliff dwellers, we dug our homes 
in the coral earth on the protected side of the ridges. The 
soil was baked dry and solid, and not even a blade of grass 
grew here. On our hill there was one pit for the radio equip- 
ment and another for the medical gear, such as morphine, 
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sulfa drugs, dressings, and plasma. On the ridge beyond us 
was set up the observation post for the artillery and the com- 
mand post. Behind the knoll was the mortar outfit. 

The next few days were restless ones. We knew that the 
Japs were pushing toward us down the narrow beach road. 
They had begun to fire at us with their artillery, which was 
hidden in the jungle and could not be spotted. The opposite 
side of the hills was pockmarked and we began to feel less 
secure. Mortar shells whistled over our heads and crashed 
in the valley below. One night our galley was demolished 
and we had to open our packs for canned rations. 


T' IE enemy was gradually closing in. We realized that 
they would attack at the earliest opportunity, before 
disease and diminished food supplies could hamper them, 
and before reinforcements could arrive on our side. The 
men tightened our defenses, brought up extra ammunition, 
sharpened bayonets, and rested as much as possible. 

One night after dark a Marine crept up the side of the 
hill to my fox-hole and warned me that the attack was immi- 
nent. He could not return to his ridge, so he squeezed into 
the ground beside me. We had not long to wait before the 
battle began below upon the river. Through the roar of 
heavy mortar shells whizzing over our heads and exploding 
around us and through the din of bursting grenades and 
machine-gun bullets came an even louder and more terri- 
fying racket—tanks. Down the beach and jungle road they 
came hurtling at our lines, straight for the mouth of the 
shallow river. 

With a fine precision and a fierceness that must have 
surprised the Japs our men fired their antitank guns at 
the onrushing machines. It was impossible to recognize any 
distinguishable sound in the bedlam that ensued. Tracer 
bullets streaked up through our draw. By the light of green 
flares that fell over our heads we could see the silhouette of 
Marines on the opposite hill waiting with fixed bayonets. 

In periods of quiet we could hear the Japs gathering them- 
selves for a thrust across the river at us. It would begin with 
the challenge, “Blood for the Emperor!” and “Marine, You 
Die!” 

Planes from Henderson Field dived onto the attacking 
force and blasted them with bombs and strafed them with 
lead. Again and again they tried to cross that narrow stretch 
of water and each time they were stopped dead. The hours 
went by and as dawn approached the Japs withdrew. Their 
tanks, which numbered close to fifteen, lay smashed and 
burnt in the mud. 

On the following evening, just before dusk, I was sitting 
in my fox-hole reading a letter from home. The last relay of 
men to eat chow had finished and was beginning to disperse. 
Suddenly what we had been fearing for days finally hap- 
pened. The artillery had found us, and with a salvo of direct 
hits they tore our hillside apart. ‘Two Marines jumped in on 
top of me and we hugged the ground while it bounced and 
rocked beneath us. Our ears rang with the deafening ex- 
plosions and our eyes filled with smoke and dust. One of the 
men on top of me was slightly wounded. As I jumped out of 
the hole I tossed my first-aid pouch to the other man and told 
him to patch the wound. 

I ran into the thick cloud of smothering powder and 
smoke where I could hear but not see the wounded men 
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calling for help from the ground where they had been 
thrown in reckless confusion. 

Our Navy corpsmen materialized through the haze, and 
while they ‘applied tourniquets and battle dressings and 
morphine, Dr. Slossberg and I broke out the plasma and 
administered it to the dying. 

Our message center had been knocked out of action but 
by radio we were able to get in contact with the rear eche- 
lon in the jungle two miles behind us, and they immediately 
dispatched jeeps along the vulnerable crests of the mountain 
ridges to carry our wounded six miles through the jungle to 
Henderson Field. There were more than a score of the 
wounded, and I moved among them as quickly and as 
quietly as I could, reassuring them and making them as 
comfortable as possible. Simply to know that the doctors 
were there and looking after them was enough to quiet 
many of the injured. 

The following afternoon our lines were subjected to a 
bombing attack from low altitude. We saw the bomb-bays 
open and out of them fell the “eggs” in a terrifying arc. 
They landed a hundred yards away on the hill behind ours. 
Marines appeared on the brow of that hill and beckoned 
wildly. Their voices could not be heard above the noise of 
the diving planes. With armfuls of splints and plasma we 
ran to them. In the hollow of the hill the dust had not yet 
settled, but it was obvious that at least two bombs had fallen 
squarely on the mortar platoon. From their protected position 
they had not seen the oncoming planes. 





October 


The only man who could not control himself was the 
gunner. Uninjured, he was overcome with the pitiful sight 
of his wounded and dying men who lay helpless all about 
him. Like Jove he stood on the side of the hill and, trembling 
in the fury of his anger, shook his fists at the heavens and 
threw his curse at the distant planes. 

As the last man was lifted into the back of the jeep it be- 
gan to rain. Stinging sheets of water blew in from the sea. 
My trousers and my hands were washed clean and even 
the ground lost its angry stains. Then out of the storm 
came little, wiry, energetic Dr. Kimball with word that I 
was’ to return to the Regimental Headquarters. I told him 
where he could find my fox-hole on the other hill. I wished 
him good luck and turned and walked down the road in 
the storm. 


HERE was a steady movement of troops and an air of 

restless excitement. As the day went on and I a 
proached my station, the more apparent was the look of sus- 
pense on the faces of the men I met. When I arrived at the 
aid station I found half a dozen patients recovering from 
the acute symptoms of malaria, Vincent's, and leg ulcers. It 
was raining and dark. We all knew that this would be a 
perfect night for an all-out assault by the enemy. Someone 
reminded us that the radio announcer was more than 
usually pessimistic about our fate. Clouds obscured the 


moon. Weird jungle noises and haunting cries in the trees’ 


kept us alert. Sweat poured from under our helmets, and 


EVACUATION—Severe casualties are evacuated by ship or plane to Navy hospitals for further treatment. 
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1943 


mud seeped into our shoes. In whispers we spoke of the 
thin line to the east of us where Lieutenant-Colonel Puller’s 
outfit was dug in. I thought of the tin cans, with pebbles in 
them, that I had once seen Puller’s men hanging along the 
barbed wire. Tonight they might work. No one could see 
as far as the barbed wire in the darkness. 

Suddenly came the shrill and angry battle-cry: “Blood for 
the Emperor! Marine, You Die!” and then the charging 
enemy. A quick-witted Marine rallied his astonished men. 
With superb bravado he hurled back the challenge, “To 
hell with your God-damned Emperor! Blood for Franklin 
and Eleanor!” and aiming his machine gun at the rattling 
pebbles, he blazed away. 

The battle continued all night, but shortly before dawn 
firing ceased on both sides. 


Y the light of the rising sun we gathered our wounded. 

Some of them lay beside their tox-holes, unable to move 
and covered with blood that flowed from multiple stab 
wounds. Dr. Taubenhaus had collected nearly seventy-five 
casualties in his aid station deep in the jungle. With the help 
of his corpsmen he was using every available means to keep 
the men alive who lay in the mud around him and waited 
patiently for help. Plasma jars were strung on trees and on 
bloody bayonets. The Japs who had managed to sneak 
through our lines were now beginning to operate as snipers, 
and the jungle echoed with the high-pitched p-i-n-g! of 
their .25’s as they took pot shots at the wounded men. Am- 
bulances had been requested, but the hours slipped by and 
they did not come. Only jeeps and an occasional truck were 
able to get out to the front lines along the twisting muddy 
jungle road. I stopped the first one that came along and told 
the driver to help us get the dying men down to the field 
hospital. With a hopeless look on his face, he shook his 
head. “I’m sorry, Doctor. We're going after more ammuni- 
tion. It's urgent. There may be another attack.” One after 
another the jeeps went by. 

The patients watched and understood. How easy it was 
to die for one’s country! Our little island fortress had to be 
defended at all cost. Even life was a small price to pay. 

At noon the anticipated attack began and it came from 
the skies. Waves of Jap fighters and bombers circled over 
us, diving and spraying the lines with bullets and zooming 
low over Henderson Field. The Marines on the hills turned 
their guns on the enemy, and from their camouflaged nests 
caught one plane after another as it tried to crack a hole 
in our lines. 

We learned later that the Jap air force had been told that 
Henderson Field would be in the hands of their own in- 
fantry by noon and they could land unopposed. Now that 
their plans had been upset by the unexpected turn of events, 
the Japs could neither alter their course of action nor meet 
the difficult problem which presented itself. They flew 
angrily over the treetops, confused and disorganized. Bombs 
were falling haphazardly to the north and east of us near the 
fighter and bomber strips, which were now empty of planes. 
They had taken off many minutes before and were soaring 
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high above in the Pacific sky, waiting to drive off the next 


wave of attackers. 

I was standing beside a wounded Marine who was lying 
on a stretcher. He had been carried along the crest of the 
hill by jeep as far as our position. His left arm had been 
shattered and he was in shock from pain and loss of blood. 
We lifted him down the gully, and while my men adjusted 
the tourniquet and changed the soaked dressing I found a 
vein for the transfusion needle. A Zero darted at us and 
the trees over our heads splintered and cracked as his bullets 
struck wide of their mark. There was one dugout but the 
opening was too small to admit the wounded man, and it was 
filled with water. Quickly we carried him to a little hollow 
cut in the bottom of the hill and rested the stretcher on some 
old rusty water cans. I inserted the needle, sat down in the 
mud beside him, and held the plasma while it flowed into 
his arm. My shoes and socks had been sucked off by the 
thick red mud. He smiled through his beard as he looked at 
my bare feet. Then he turned his hollow eyes at the sky and 
watched the planes overhead. Through pale dry lips he 
mumbled, “Christ, Doctor, our boys up there sure are 
knockin’ the hell out of ’em!” I stopped wondering about 
how good this boy’s chances were of living. 

The battle was over. Out in front of the lines, where 
Puller and Hannekin and the reserve battalion of Army had 
received the attack, more than 900 Japs hung on the barbed 
wire and lay in piles in the firing lanes. Countless more were 


thought to be hidden deeper in the jungle. 


HANKSGIVING came and went; December came. 

Our work here was nearly finished. We were manning 
the front lines, resting, recuperating, and helping to pass on 
to the Army the knowledge we had gained so that they 
might profit by our experience and our mistakes. Some of 
the Marine outfits had already been evacuated. Our turn 
might come soon. 

Not long after, I found myself aboard a transport plane 
heading south for the base hospital. It was morning and the 
plane was flying in a flood of tropical sunlight. Through the 
ports I could see the blue Pacific far below us, and a few 
small islands ringed by vivid green coral reefs. 

I lay back and tried not to think. It was useless. I re- 
membered my friend Captain C. B. Cross, a wiry young 
Oklahoman who could match his tough words with tough 
action. On the night of one of the big battles, when our lines 
were being hard pressed, the Colonel had called and ordered 
him to lead some of his men to the top of a hill where sev- 
eral of our machine guns had been destroyed. He was to 
hold off the enemy until fresh weapons could be brought 
up. “C. B.” had selected a handful of men and told them to 
bring along a gunny sack of grenades. In the dark they 
splashed through the mud to within striking distance. They 
opened the sack—and out rolled canned rations! Without 
hesitation the Captain seized one in each hand, and standing 
in the rain on the crest of the hill, hurled them defiantly at 
the screaming enemy. 

This was the night that the radio had said the situation 
looked hopeless for the Marines on Guadalcanal! 








A Navy blimp heading out to sea on patrol duty. 


The Navy's Lighter-Than-Air Program 


OT one of the thousands of transports and sup- 

ply vessels that have been escorted by the Navy's 

new non-rigid airships has been lost to submarine 
attack by the enemy. 

Operating in the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf 
of Mexico, the Navy’s new blimps have proved their 
worth as guardians of American shipping, both on 
convoy protection and on anti-submarine patrol, even 
though their coverage extends only a limited distance 
from the coast. 

Shortly before the beginning of the war, the lighter- 
than-air equipment of the Navy consisted of two ships 
10 years old, which had been acquired from the Army; 
one patrol-type ship, three years old; one large and 
three small training ships. Lakehurst, N. J., with one 
large and one small dock, was the only lighter-than-air 
base in operation. 

In June, 1940, Congress authorized the construction 


of 48 lighter-than-air craft, and provided appropriations 
for building six. An original contract was awarded the 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation in October, 1940, for 
four K-type and two L-type ships. 

The first ships had been delivered by early 1942, 
and 23 others had been ordered. Thereafter, contracts 
were let rapidly for the remainder of the 48 airships 
authorized. Then in June, 1942, Congress authorized 
an increase of the Navy’s airship strength to 200 craft. 
Contracts for additional ships covered by this authoriza- 
tion also were awarded the Goodyear Aircraft Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 

A widespread network of major and auxiliary bases 
was planned; six new major bases for the East Coast and 
Gulf of Mexico area, three for the Pacific Coast, and 
others for undisclosed points outside of the United 
States. A training program to provide personnel for the 
new airship fleet was begun at the Lakehurst base and 









































Hangar at Lakehurst, N. J. 






















a second school was established at Moffett Field, Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 

During the past year a considerable part of the huge 
lighter-than-air expansion program has been completed. 
Twelve squadrons projected for escort-patrol duty have 
already gone into commission. Seven Atlantic-Gulf 


es 


Marine in combat with the enemy. 


being ‘ ‘under combat conditions.” 
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and three Pacific main bases are functioning. Five 
bases are in operation outside of the continental limits 
of the United States, and others are planned. In addi- 
tion to the main bases, numerous auxiliaries are func- 
tioning. 

The K-type fleet blimps have a volume in excess of 
400,000 cubic feet, compared to 123,000 for the L-type 
trainers. The non-rigid airship is a large rubberized 
fabric bag with no internal structure such as that of 
the rigid, or Zeppelin type. The K ships are more than 
250 feet long and 76 feet high; the L’s are 150 feet long 
and 54 feet high. The K’s have a speed in excess of 
60 knots; they are powered with two Pratt and Whitney 
engines. The blimps can float motionless in the air 
without engine power, or cruise close to the water. 
They can ride to a sea anchor and pick up objects from 
the surface or from surface vessels. 


Advantages of the blimps in convoy and patrol work 
result from their endurance, maneuverability, and 
weather-worthiness. Operational flexibility of the new 
airships is indicated by the recent Navy announcement 
that one of these ships had successfully completed a 
3,000-mile trip to an outlying expeditionary base. The 
blimp is not handicapped by low visibility as are 
other aircraft, and it is in effect a movable platform 
from which anti-submarine operations can be ef- 
fectively directed. 

Since the expanded airship program was begun, 
numerous developments have been made in methods of 
operation, principally in connection with the detec- 
tion of enemy forces and the armament employed in 
attack. Depth bombs and machine guns are included 
in the armament of the craft. Extensive radio equip- 
ment is employed in airship operations, while ingenious 
methods have been perfected for keeping submarines 
spotted, apprising codperating surface units of their 
position, and for informing them of the airship’s in- 
tended movements. 


Ra 


Navy to Award Decorations to Merchant Marine 
Personnel 


HE Navy will in the future award decorations, which heretofore have been 
restricted to Naval personnel, to members of the United States Merchant 


In appropriate cases, the Silver Star Medal and the Navy and Marine Corps 
Medal will be awarded to officers and men of the Merchant Marine serving 
aboard ships whici: are operating with the Navy. Such awards will be made only 
when direct combat with the enemy is involved, or in the case of especially 
meritorious service under combat conditions when members of a Naval expedition, 
such as the transportation of troops and equipment during the invasion of Sicily. 
Normal overseas convoy operations will not be considered for this purpose as 


When awarded to Navy personnel, the Silv er Star Medal is given for “con- 
spicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action,” the Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
for “heroism not involving actual conflict with an enemy.” 



























N a flat, barren mesa of sage and rock near San Diego 

lies Camp Elliott, home of the Fleet Marine Force 

Training Center. For miles around stretch combat 
ranges—machine gun, antitank, combat firing, mortar, 
grenade—where thousands of Marines train weekly. Nearby 
are auxiliary camps—Camp Gillespie, where parachutists 
learn their trade; Jacques’ Farm, which houses the Marine 
Corps’ principal tank school; and Green Farm, where in- 
structors in advanced infantry work, scouting and sniping, 
and individual combat take over the teaching of the men 
who come to the Training Center. Here at Green Farm, too, 
is located the Officers’ Indoctrination School. 

In addition to the Training Center, Camp Elliott also 
houses the “Marine Barracks, Camp Elliott,” commanded by 
Colonel Prentice S. Geer, USMC; the Headquarters of the 
Fleet Marine Force, San Diego Area; and the Headquarters 
of the Fifth Amphibious Corps, together with certain auxil- 
iary troops. The Area is under the command of Major Gen- 
eral Holland M. Smith, USMC, who is also commander of 
the Fifth Amphibious Corps. 

The Training Center, a unit of the Fleet Marine Force, 
San Diego Area, is commanded by Brigadier General 
Matthew H. Kingman, USMC, who also serves as Camp 
Commander. 


% 


Because of its location, Camp Elliott is one of the largest 
bases established by the Marine Corps to turn new Marines 
into competent fighting men and to give seasoned Marines 
refresher courses and new training in their professional 
duties. Men come to the Training Center from a hundred 
places: from combat units overseas, from guard companies, 
and from organized units elsewhere in this country. Most 
of them arrive, however, from recruit depots—the majority 
from the depot at Marine Corps Base, San Diego. 

The Training Center has a big job, and one which is 
rapidly growing bigger. It provides trained replacements for 
practically every type of combat organization in the field, 
except aviation, and also cadres for new units. In addition 
it conducts such special schools as Shoe and Textile Repair, 
Japanese Language, Quartermaster, Armorer, Motor Trans- 
port, Officers’ Indoctrination, and Officer Candidates’ De- 
tachment. The required number of replacement battalions 
complete their training here each month; thousands of men 
are in training at all times, and present prospects indicate 
that the number will increase with every passing week. 

Camp Elliott’s Training Center compares in size and 
complexity with similar organizations of past and present. 
During World War I, Quantico was the one, big training 
center; but Quantico was a simple affair compared to this 


Above: The Training Center’s Combat Reaction Course, “erected to teach combat discipline and mental conditioning in terms 
of lead and flying earth.” These men negotiate the course while machine guns fite over their heads, and land mines burst nearby. 
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group of schools. The Marine Corps then had a maximum 
strength of but 75,000 enlisted, organized principally in in- 
fantry units. Today, infantry training is the bread-and-butter 
of military work, in a many-course meal of highly skilled 
and specialized duties; and the Marine Corps is many times 
its former war strength. 


HE area now occupied by Camp Elliott had seen mili- 

tary servicé before the marines came. During the first 
World War, it served to provide artillery and machine gun 
ranges for the army; during the 1920s it went to grass and 
served as nothing more than fair cattle range; but in 1934, 
the Marine Corps became interested in finding new training 
areas, and began to move into Kearney Mesa. ‘Temporary 
buildings were erected, but for the most part the area was 
used chiefly for machine gun and artillery practice, and for 
unit training. 

When President Roosevelt announced the existence of a 
national emergency, and the Marine Corps began to expand 
in expectation of another great war, the land on Kearney 
Mesa became more than a practice firing range. In 1940, 
temporary buildings were pounded together and the camp 
began to grow. 

The Training Center was activated in April, 1942, under 
the command of Brigadier General (then Colonel) Matthew 
H. Kingman, with a staff consisting only of Colonel John 
Groff, Colonel John J. Flynn, and Captain Thomas E. Wil- 
liams. Within a month, the Center was established in a tent 
camp at Linda Vista—an area a mile or so north of Camp 
Elliott proper. The temporary purpose of the Training 
Center was to turn out individual battalions which were 
to be attached to the 22d Marines. However, in addition to 
these battalions, several replacement detachments and other 
units, including artillery, antitank outfits, and aviation 
engineers were organized, trained, and dispatched. 

This work took up the summer months of 1942. In Oc- 
tober the Training Center was moved into its present lo- 
cation at Camp Elliott, and began its regular task of training 
replacement battalions and cadres for new units. In January, 
1943, the project had grown to such an extent that the artil- 
lery, amphibious tractor, and engineer units were moved to 
Camp Pendleton. 

The present mission of the Training Center is included 
in a directive from the Commandant, Marine Corps, to the 
Commanding General, FMF, San Diego Area, as follows: 


“The contemplated functions of the Training Centers in the 
San Diego area may be classified as follows: 

(a) Reception of recruits (and men from other sources, 
such as Navy Yards) and their classification and assignment to 
various branches, i.e., artillery, engineers, etc., for further 
training. 

(b) Training of the above men to take their places in combat 
organizations. . . . 

Cc) Reception of personnel returning from overseas and 
their useful employment pending reassignment. Specialist per- 
sonnel returning from overseas duty should be assigned to the 
same type of duty unless otherwise directed. 

(d) Conduct of indoctrination courses for officers. 

(e) Organizing and dispatching new units. 

(£) Reception, distribution and care of matériel. 

(g) Conduct of formal specialist schools with facilities to 
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take students from combat units in the area for temporary in- 


struction. 
(h) Demonstrations for units from other activities.” 


A part of the instructional work done at the Training 
Center today is concerned with specialists’ training—such 
as the Quartermasters’ School, the Armorers’ School, the 
Shoe and Textile Repair School, and the Japanese Language 
School. These schools have their own special aims, at which 
their course of study is slanted. 

The schedules for the most part are divided into Basic, 
Technical and Tactical periods, with stress placed on the 
development of individual initiative, physical and mental 
conditioning, concealment, night operations, subsisting in 
the field on reduced rations and water, and hygiene. Every 
effort is made to include in the schedules information ob- 
tained from the numerous intelligence and training bulletins 
and from personal experiences of officers and men who have 
participated in combat. 

For administrative reasons and for control, the Training 
Center is organized into the following units: Headquarters 
Battalion, School Battalion, Infantry Battalion, Tank Bat- 
talion, Parachute Battalion and Replacement Battalions. 


Be the command of Lieutenant Colonel C. E. 
Shepard, Jr., USMC, the parachute school at Camp 
Gillespie, or Santee, situated in a broad valley about ten 
miles cross country from Elliott where the mountains lapse 
for several miles, is easily distinguished by the jumping 
towers, white specks of leaping parachuters drifting slowly 
to earth. 

Both officers and men at Camp Gillespie go through the 
six weeks’ course, which includes instruction in packing and 
inspecting parachutes, tactical training, muscle-bending 
exercises, and a final series of mass leaps from Marine air 
transports. Into the training go hours of instruction in 
parachute matériel, cargo landing, tower jumping, technical 
details of the manufacture of parachutes, estimates of wind- 
drag, and training in weapons, particularly those weapons 
a parachutist must use in combat. All this is imposed on 
basic infantry training, fundamental in all Training Center 
activities. 

Several miles away lies Jacques’ Farm, seat of tank train- 
ing activities, commanded by Major William R. Collins, 
USMC. At the foot of a mountain range where sand, sage- 
brush, and several scattered orchards are superimposed on a 
circular valley, Jacques’ Farm is a clatter of roaring motors 
and gunfire. 

“The mission of the Tank school is to train tank operators 
and maintenance personnel in the fundamentals of tank 
operation mechanics, gunnery and tactics,” Major Collins 
explains. “There are no specialists here, but each man is 
capable of handling any job on a tank. Driving, mainte- 
nance and gunnery are emphasized. Maintenance person- 
nel are chosen from student groups and sent to the Tank 
Maintenance School at Camp Elliott, or to Fort Knox, Ky. 
In the tank training also are included communications per 
sonnel who receive general tank training but with emphasis 
on communications. On completion of the course, all men, 
dependent on individual aptitude, are ready for transfer as 











tank commanders, drivers, gunners, tank communicators, | 
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and maintenance men. With the tank training goes basic 
infantry instruction to round out a total eight weeks’ course.” 

Completing the geographic circle from the south, Camp 
Elliott proper contains the Infantry Battalion, largest school 
in the Training Center, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Albert F. Metze, USMC. Here the work is focussed on 
basic infantry training. But as the eight weeks’ course 
progresses, training procedures grow more elaborate, ap- 
proximate more closely actual combat conditions, and re- 
volve around the training of the individual marine as a 
fighting unit. 

Riflemen, machine and antitank gunners, and mortar- 
men train under able NCO and officer instructors, many of 
whom have recently returned from actual combat. The lat- 
est addition to infantry training is the adoption of classes in 
Japanese weapons, particularly Japanese automatic weap- 
ons. Taught to strip, assemble, and fire Nipponese machine 
guns, machine gun classes of the Infantry Battalion are ex- 
posed to full knowledge of the enemy weapons to utilize, if 
necessary, captured guns. 

Also attached to the Infantry Battalion is the Officers’ 
School, a postgraduate course in infantry warfare, conducted 
by field and company officers for recently commissioned 
second lieutenants. Here the new officers learn tricks of 
jungle fighting, sanitation procedures and personal hygiene; 
hear jungle war experiences from officers returned from 
combat, as well as advice on living and fighting in the Pa- 
cific. Occasionally classes move out of camp to the local 
docks to observe ship loadings, participate in embarkations, 
and learn ship-to-shore movements and details of landing 
operations. 


UT training is more basic for those enlisted men at 
Camp Elliott who have been recommended for Officer 
Candidate class. Before transfer to the east for officers’ train- 
ing, these men must serve and attend school as members of 
the Officer Candidates Detachment. The detachment, still 
in the process of development, is designed as a screening 
course to weed out any enlisted men recommended for com- 
missions who do not appear to measure up to officer require- 
ments. In addition, its training program will do much to 
prepare successful candidates for the training they will 
receive in the Officer Candidates’ Class at Quantico, Va. 

“The school is tough now,” remarks Major Louis Metzger, 
the commanding officer, “and it’s going to get tougher all 
the time.” 

The school currently lasts four weeks. Enlisted ratings are 
retained by the men, and stripes may be worn. While em- 
phasis is placed on infantry weapons and tactics, candidates 
observe tanks, airplanes, tank-air arm attacks, and other 
special weapons in action. 

A number of the recommended personnel for the Officer 
Candidates Detachment comes from members of the In- 
fantry Battalion, whose schools have expanded into the 
Green Farm area, the site of the Scout-Snipers School and 
the Advanced Infantry School. While not a part of the In- 
fantry Battalion, the Officers’ Indoctrination School is also 
located at Green Farm, situated at the end of a broad valley 
with varied terrain, ideal for infantry instruction. 

Utilizing, like the infantry groups, the terrain and com- 
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Camp Commander, Brigadier General Matthew H. Kingman, 
USMC. 


tion School, under the command of Major Fred Thomas, 
USMCR, prepares reserve officers for duty with a course of 
training in basic Marine Corps subjects, including familiari- 
zation with infantry weapons, infantry tactics, and admin- 
istrative procedure. Most of the officers trained in the Indoc- 
trination School are assigned to administrative or specialist 
duties. 

But no specialists are the versatile scouts and snipers 
trained by Marine Gunner Claude M. Harris, USMC, head 
of the Scout-Snipers School, which turns a narrow, brush- 
covered canyon into a school for combat. A specially de- 
veloped training set-up, designed to fulfill completely the 
demands implied by the school’s name, the Scout-Snipers 
School follows a curriculum of fundamentals based on ac- 
curate shooting, the use of telescopic sights, and familiarity 
to expertness with all small arms. Addenda, but all-im- 
portant to the program of instruction, include mapping, use 
of the compass, erection of hasty bridges with toggle lines, 
tree-climbing, scouting methods, and camouflage. Men 
work in teams, eat and sleep together, learn the idiosyncra- 
sies of one another until they form closely-knit, homo- 
geneous groups for scouting, sniping, and moving in the 
field. Men are buddies from the start, remain buddies to 
the end. 

The growth of Green Farm from several small buildings 
into a welding of barracks and messhalls is the result of the 
expanded needs of the Training Center, and particularly the 
Infantry Battalion. Infantry groups, using terrain from the 
Green Farm area to Elliott’s extreme boundaries, concen- 














Above: A trip down the cargo net 
at the Training Center’s debarkation 
platform winds up a night’s work. 


Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox reviews 

Marines at the Training Center. Major General 

H. M. Smith, Commanding General, Fleet Ma- 

rine Force, San Diego Area, is shown on the 
Secretary’s left. 


Left: Students from the Field Medi- 
cal School learn their duties in a 
realistic combat problem. 


Below: A motorized column of the 
Motor Transport School engages in 
field maneuvers. 


Barbed wire: Before trainees leave the Training Center, they 
learn through long experience how to set up tactical wire, as 
well as get through it. 


Below: Low-flying attack planes strafe ground troops in the 
field: an infantry problem at the Training Center. 
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trate on field fortifications, compass marches, squad prob- 
lems and night operations, approximating as closely as pos- 
sible actual combat conditions. Training takes advantage of 
the heavy undergrowth and thick sage to stress the necessity 
of maintaining direction and proper control of units. The 

roblems of direction and control become increasingly com- 
plex as training is stepped up to the speed, confusion and 
objectives of the fire fight. Individual combat and patrolling 
are learned in detail in even more remote sections of the 
Green Farm area, where creeping, crawling, noiseless move- 
ment, camouflage, and night raids are jelled into a problem 
that provides a climax to eight weeks’ training. 


OST intensely realistic training, however, is provided 
by the Training Center's recently developed combat 
reaction course, built and supervised by Lieutenant John R. 
Blackett, USMC. The combat reaction course consists of ap- 
proximately 200 yards of trenches, tactical wire, sage, cac- 
tus, and terrain. Men creep and crawl over ground covered 
by machine gun fire that sweeps over their helmeted heads. 
They move around, through, and over obstacles erected to 
teach combat discipline and mental conditioning in terms of 
lead and flying earth. Dynamite caps and small charges of 
nitrostarch provide explosive backgrounds. From a final 
trench the men emerge to assault bayonet targets, invade 
houses on a hypothetical enemy street filled with booby 
traps, and plunge into fox-holes while a tank passes over 
their heads. 

Practically as real as the combat reaction course is the 
Waller Gunnery Trainer, a highly technical and complex 
arrangement of motion pictures, screen panoramas, and 
moving targets designed to instruct gunners to fire on fast 
moving targets. Its efficiency can be explained only in its 
results. Machine gunners are trained in regular classes, and 
their scores are recorded accurately by automatic counters 
to determine the increased efficiency of student gunners. 

The instruction in the actual functioning and repair of 
weapons is the responsibility of the Armorers School. 
Headed by Marine Gunner C. E. Douglas, USMC, the 
school’s objective is to instruct students with or without 
previous experience in becoming competent field armorers 
on various rifles, machine guns, mortars, and smaller anti- 
aircraft weapons of the Marine Corps. Upon graduation 
from the Armorers School, men are considered capable of 
caring for any small arms weapon of the Marine Corps, as 
well as submitting requisitions for tools and*spare parts. 

Purchasing, storing, disbursing, and transporting sup- 
plies to all arms is the quartermaster’s business. Under the 
direction of Major A. N. Entringer, USMC, students in the 
Quartermaster School of the Training Center spend four- 
teen weeks in learning the complexities of these duties. 
Like other schools of the Training Center, the Quarter- 
master School assumes the responsibility of instructing stu- 
dents with no previous experience. On completion of the 
course, graduates are deemed capable of carrying out general 
duties as clerks in the office of any organization's quarter- 
master. 

Closely allied to the Quartermaster School is the Shoe 
and Textile Repair School, under QMC Robert D. Fighera, 
USMCR. Here men are trained to keep shoes of field out- 
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fits in good working, marching and fighting condition, learn 
the intricacies and mechanism of elaborate shoe repairing 
machinery. As an adjunct, men are taught to repair canvas 
and clothes, and specifically are trained to operate trailer re- 
pair units in the field. Highly mobile, the trailer units house 
electrically-operated machinery for repair of shoes, canvas 
and clothing, go wherever combatants go, and act as general 
utility units for men and gear in combat zones. 

The responsibility for moving the trailer repair units, or 
any other motor vehicles operated by the Corps, belongs to 
Motor Transport. Organized to train maintenance men and 
drivers, the Training Center’s Motor Transport School di- 
vides its instruction into echelons which operate in sections: 
motors, transmissions and axles, and so on. 

“We want to place emphasis on ‘learning by doing,’ ” 
says Lieutenant A. F. Marcott, USMC, motor transport of- 
ficer, “rather than on theory, so that replacement mechanics 
and drivers going into the field will already have had con- 
siderable actual experience. To make the most of the limited 
time allotted for motor transport training, usually not over 
eight weeks, we concentrate the entire instruction period 
on only one subject per group of students.” 

Not so technical, but more academic than the other 
Training Center schools are the Japanese Language and 
Medical Schools. Under Captain Paul S. Dull, USMCR, 
the Japanese Language School maintains a twelve weeks 
course involving both spoken and written Japanese. Stress 
is placed on training in reading military Japanese. Although 
students are principally enlisted men, officers also participate 
in a schedule which calls not only for instruction in involved 
Japanese military signs and symbols, but also extensive basic 
training. “Reports are gradually sifting back from the South- 
west Pacific area from the school’s graduates, who say that 
the training they received here has been of inestimable 
value,” Captain Dull asserts. 

Like the Japanese Language School, the Medical Field 
Service School, headed by Commander H. M. Maveety 
(MC), USN, instructs both officers and enlisted personnel, 
drives intensively and constantly to turn out experienced 
medical personnel for an expanding Marine Corps. Students 
are Navy men with little or no experience in U.S. Marine 
Corps activities. In an eight weeks’ course, doctors, pharma- 
cists, and enlisted men alike are given medical field tactics, 
field sanitation, military first aid, and related naval and 
military medical subjects. Doctors participate in some of the 
medical teaching activities. But a great portion of the time 
is spent on Marine organization and Marine Corps customs 
and courtesies. 

Thus, into the medical personnel of the Navy goes the 
same indoctrinated spirit of the Marine Corps which is 
transferred to the thousands of men who move through the 
Training Center each month. 

Just how long the flow of men will continue, and at what 
rate, Training Center leaders make no guesses, offer no 
opinions. Nor are they making too-precise plans for the 
future, for they know that rapidly-changing conditions are 
likely to make such plans pointless. Instead, they are trying 
—and so far, with considerable success, to keep the Training 
Center always in a state of readiness, always in a position to 
develop and expand. 














HEN he has his first encounter with the immediate 

threat of death, when he must kill and see men 

killed, when he must steel himself to hear the un- 
heeded cries of the mortally wounded and endure the stench 
of battle, a man may become sick in his very vitals. He may 
lose his interest in food, and yet this will be no sign of 
squeamishness. The toughest of Leathernecks may feel 
intensely the inward rev olting and horror the battlefield can 
prov oke. 

The defenses against these physical and mental foes of 
the spirit are a faith in good leaders, a loyalty to them and 
to comrades, and a shoulder-to-shoulder feeling of solidarity 
with the other men of the outfit. “I can go anywhere and 
stand anything my Captain and the rest of my outfit can.’ 

And a man can pull himself out of the lowest depths of 
fright by a sudden powerful realization that he is adequately 
equipped with weapons and training. Here is a description 
of such a poignant moment during the World War as re- 
lated by Colonel (then Lieutenant) Elliot D. Cooke in 
Americans vs. Germans: The First AEF in Action: 

“The air was alive with deadly splinters. They tore at 
the trees, furrowed the ground, and all too often found a 

target in human flesh. Men called for first aid, frantically, 
pitifully, pleadingly. Then another sound arose and grew 
until it dominated all the others. It was the crackle of 
machine-gun bullets and meant but one thing—the Boche 
were coming over to pay us a Visit. 

“I knew I had to get up out of that hole and I didn’t 
want to do it. Nothing about me wanted to. Every inch of 
my anatomy shrank from being exposed to so many differ- 
ent kinds of death. My arm muscles acted like wet dish 
rags and my feet were numb, but somehow I did pull out 
of the hole and wriggle down to the forward line of men. 

“For Pete’s sake, Lieutenant, get in here before you get 
your can blown off,’ one of the kids yelled, and generously 
made room for me in his foxhole. 

“Together we peered out into the haze of smoke hanging 
over the still smouldering wheatfields. Shadows formed, 
weaved, and vanished. Machine-gun bullets pelted at us 
with the crescending hiss of steam pouring from a hose. 
Yet the expected wave of charging, grey-clad figures did 
not appear. Somewhere out there they lurked behind that 
screen of smoke while we waited tensely for them to come 
and fight. 

“The boy beside me suddenly lifted his Chauchat rifle, 
aimed, and let go a full clip. 

““‘Say,’ he grinned, ‘that feels good.’ 

““Give me a try.’ 

“The chug, chug, chug, of the heavy weapon against 
my shinaibdes was indeed soothing to the nerves. We both 
felt and expressed the hope that each of our ae had got 
a German, right i in the belly.” 


Fear—A Ly or TRAITOR 


HE first battle, the first experience of having an enemy 
machine gun aimed at you, the first time an airplane 





*From Psychology for the Fighting Man. 


Fear 





swoops low to lay its deadly eggs in your particular patch 
of ground. That is an experience anticipated by the young 
soldier with mingled dread and eagerness. He is eager by 
that time to get at the enemy. He has learned a great deal 
about the science of war and wants to use this ath ‘ledge to 
wipe out the enemy and gain victory. 

But he always wonders— —every man does—just how he 
will behave when the time comes. He doesn’t feel like 
hero. If he is honest—completely honest—with himself, he 
knows he will be scared—terrified. 

The experienced soldier who has been through all this 
the first time and many other times has found out for cer- 
tain that every man going into battle is scared. His hands 
tremble, his throat is dry, he must swallow constantly be- 
cause his “heart is in his mouth.” He does idiotic things 
like looking at his watch every few seconds or examining 
his rifle a hundred times to be sure it is loaded. The soldier 
green to battle may think he is the only one so disturbed, 
but it is true of the veteran as well. And it is true of the 
enemy. Germans and Japs get just as scared as Americans 
and British. 

The bad moments do not come during actual combat, 
however, but in the time of tense waiting just before. As 
soon as the frightened man is able to go into action—to do 
something effective against the enemy, especially if it in- 
volves violent physical action—his fright is apt to be dis 
pelled or forgotten because he is too busy fighting to re- 
member it. 

Airplane pilots who had distinguished themselves in ae- 
tion against the Japanese said, when asked whether they 
were scared during those moments of acute peril, “Why, | 
don’t know. There was too much to do. We didn’t have 
time to think.” 

“Most of us were scared at first,” wrote a member of a 
torpedoed ship, “sure we were. But when the torpedo hit us 
we forgot all about it. There wasn’t much time and then 
there was too much work to do.” 

Encounters with the enemy are most terrifying when 
they are unfamiliar. As the soldier becomes used to gunfire, 
to explosions, to the sight and odor of death, he gradually 
acquires the power to meet these things more stoically. He 
does not actually lose his fear, but he learns to ignore it suf- 
ficiently to keep his attention mainly on the business of 
combat. And if he has in his trained hands a good w eapon 
which he knows will put the enemy out of action, this gives 
him a feeling of confidence—a sense of power—that in large 
measure outweighs his fear. He knows it will soon be the 
other fellow’s turn to be scared. 

Fear, when it is experienced, is intensely uncomfortable 
and seems often to be incapacitating. If the period of fright 
is prolonged, a man may feel that his nerves are “all shot” 
by it. For fear is disintegrating, demoralizing; it shatters 
morale. The soldier may be rooted to the spot, paralyzed or 
immobilized by fear. 

Nevertheless, such awful moments before an attack, 
when each second seems an hour, may actually be useful to 
any soldier. They may really add to his efficiency. 
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For fear is the body’s preparation for action. The heart 
pounds faster, pumping blood more rapidly to the arms and 
legs and brain, where its oxygen is needed. ‘The lungs do 
their part by quickened breathing. Blood pressure goes up. 
Adrenalin, which is nature’s own “shot in the arm,” is 

ured liberally into the blood stream. Sugar is released into 
the blood to act as fuel for the human fighting machine. 

Subtle changes in body chemistry, automatically effected 
by powerful emotion, serve to protect the soldier in action 
in ways he would never think of, if he had to plan them 
himself. His blood clots more readily. He loses temporarily 
the sense of fatigue even though he may have been dog 
tired. 

It is sometimes difficult for a tense, frightened soldier to 
get started in combat—to begin the action that will relieve 
his fear. That part is taken care of by training and disci- 

line. Months of training have taught the soldier to re- 
spond from habit to definite battle orders, even though in 
battle commands often cannot be given as in training. It 
has become second nature to him to carry out his own job 
as a member of the fighting team. 

The parachute trooper, jumping from the plane, has 
learned to follow the man ahead. At first his “jumps” were 
from a mock-up only a few feet off the ground, but then he 
learned timing. He learned to take his cue from the man 
ahead. When he received his slap behind, it was his turn 
and out he went. 

The fact that any action is so drilled in that it is me- 
chanical helps when you are scared. No matter how dis- 
tracted your mind may be by unfamiliar and terrifying 
sights and smells and sounds, you act, from sheer force of 
habit. In fact, it is habits which take care of a man if he is 
too frightened to think clearly, like the habit of diving for 
cover when bombs come down. 

Then, presently, you are in action. You are fighting! You 
are at last using force against the foe! No more are you a 
cowering, abject soul. Fear is forgotten—provided you are 
well trained. 

How to Ficutr Fear 

CTION dispels fear—do something. In the time of sus- 
pense, when men are all ready for action but are wait- 
ing the signal to start, fear is at its height. If the period of 
waiting is to be prolonged—perhaps a delay until the 
weather changes—the time should be occupied with prepa- 
ration for action. Fight fear with work—when expecting 
combat, when waiting on a raft for rescue, when waiting 

for enemy bombers to return. 

(2) Physical contact with friends helps. Men should, if 
possible, stay within sight in time of peril, but not bunched 
up enough to become a bomb target. Just the presence of 
another man, not far off, when no word is spoken, mini- 
mizes fear. 

(3) Roll calls help. Men in peril should be reminded 
that they are not alone, that they are an integral part of a 
close-knit organization, that each is important to it. ‘The 
artillery’s “call out your numbers loud and strong” reas- 
sures each man that in the smoke of battle the others are 
still in their places, doing their parts. It also lets him know 
that the others, too, are keeping track of him. They will 
miss him if he is lost, will look for him. They are “all for 
one and one for all.” 
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(4) Knowledge is power over fear. Surprise is the most 
important element in battle. Thus men should be kept con- 
stantly informed of the dangers they may meet, of the weap- 
ons that may be used against them, of the tactics which the 
enemy uses. Every moment of leisure should be used by 
the men to find out what they can about what battle will be 
like, what the enemy is like. The known is never so fearful 
as the unknown. 

(5) Control of action helps. 'To be afraid does not mean 
that a man must act afraid. Fear is contagious when it is 
expressed in action. If a man goes to pieces and becomes 
panicky, he must be removed from the sight of the other 
men if that is at all possible. It is each man’s responsibility 
to control the signs of his own fear if he can, so as to spare 
the others. And if he can manage to act as though he were 
calm, he may actually become more calm. At any rate the 
opposite is true; giving in to fear tends to increase it. 

(6) Even statistics help. It is reassuring to know that 
of all the men in action comparatively few are killed. The 
chances that any one man will be among those mortally 
wounded in any one battle are relatively small. Unless a 
man is such an egoist that he believes that the enemy will 
single him out for special attention, he can be relieved by 
the thought that he has a good chance of coming through. 
And the longer he remains unscathed, the surer he becomes 
about those chances. 


TERROR AND DESPAIR 


RES just before combat is not, however, the most 
trying fear that men in the armed forces must some- 
times face. That is, after all, a thing of the moment, and 
men aie helped to face it by the excitement of action. 

There is another kind of fear that must be endured for 
days and weeks—perhaps months or years—if men are be- 
sieged, cut off from help, deprived of adequate defense. 
Then the ever-present peril from the enemy may be aggra- 
vated by the greater perils of disease, famine, exposure. 
And there may be little chance for action. 

Men in the present war have endured primitive sorts of 
hardships that would seem to be beyond human endurance 
—in Bataan, on Corregidor, alone on a rubber life raft for 
five weeks in blistering sun and drenching storm without 
food, without shelter, without water, without any aid but 
their own unquenchable spirits, their fortitude and their 
faith. / 

This means terror mixed with despair. The misery can- 
not be relieved; it can only be endured. Then they must 
maintain sanity, courage, and life itself by their ingenuity 
in originating occupations for hands and minds that will 
relieve the tension and seem to reduce the hazards. 

Men battling alone against the sea welcome a chance to 
learn something of navigation, to contrive means for keep? 
ing track of the directions and distances they are being 
carried by current and wind. They think of songs to sing 
and of games to play. The captain of one torpedoed boat 
reported: 

“Our lifeboat was shelled for two hours. It had 24 holes 
in it. The crew plugged 7 but that still left 17. So the men 
in the boat held a meeting to discuss the problem of buying 
sheet metal to plug up the other holes. The meeting lasted 
two days and was conducted under strict parliamentary 
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laws, according to Robert’s Rules. The discussion was finally 
tabled on 3 counts: (1) The ship’s treasurer was in another 
lifeboat and they couldn’t reach him; (2) All their money 
went down with the ship anyway; (3) There weren't any 
stores there in the ocean. However, the debate made 48 
hours pass quickly.” 

Thus a resourceful leader can exercise considerable in- 
genuity in keeping his men occupied. If physical activity 
is impossible, keeping minds occupied with talk on some 
subject unrelated to the immediate threat of danger relieves 
tension. 

In such trying times and in tense moments, a laugh can 
be a lifesaver. An Army officer relating experiences of the 
World War tells of a time when badly frightened, un- 
trained soldiers of that war had taken refuge in a roadside 
ditch against an unforeseen horror—the fire of American 
guns turned on them by mistake. 

“Panic sent the blood pounding into my head and 
emptied my stomach of courage. It was. bad enough to be 
shot at by the Boche, but there was no sense in being killed 
by friendly troops. Many men looked wild and fingered 
their triggers, ready to return the fire of our other battalion. 
Something had to be done and done quick. And Captain 
Wass did it. Unintentionally, but still he did it. 

“ ‘Jackson!’ he yelled. 

“Yes, Captain.’ 

Where are you?’ 

“‘Right here. Across the road.’ 

“Stand up; so I can see you.’ 

““Captain,’ Jackson shouted above the crackling roar of 
machine-gun bullets, ‘if you want to see me, you stand up.’ 

“American humor can lick anything. Smothered chuckles 
ran down the line. Orders were given and listened to. Men 
wriggled backwards out of the zone of fire. The first to 
reach the trees dashed down the line of the 3d Battalion, 
shutting off the guns.” 

Nor may we forget the power of religious belief as an 
antidote to fear. When men get into a tight spot they pray. 
They pray hard and from the heart, and they feel the better 
for it. Prayer works. 


“ce 


Fear AS AN ALLY 
EAR is nature’s way of meeting in an all-out way an all- 
out emergency. It is useful in mobilizing all the body’s 
resources. Obviously, prolonged fear is horribly fatiguing. 
Long periods of anxiety are damaging in the extreme. But 
fear within limits increases strength and endurance. 

And fear is an ally in other respects. It is of value to the 
army as well as to the individual soldier, for it serves the 
same purpose as the red signal light on a railroad—to give 
warning of danger and to promote caution. 

The purpose of warfare is to destroy the enemy, and to 
gain this end with a minimum sacrifice of our own forces. 
The soldier who needlessly puts his own life in jeopardy is 
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committing an act of treachery. The officer or noncom who 
imperils the safety of his men through his own foolhardi- 
ness or his failure to appreciate a danger is also betraying 
his country. 

There are a few men in every army who know no fear— 
just a few. But these men are not normal. They would be 
recognized by a psychiatrist as not quite right mentally, 
They have a callousness of mind that makes them incapable 
of emotion. 

Such men are recognized as a danger. Wise leaders 
watch them zealously and are constantly on the alert to 
prevent them from exposing other men to peril. But in 
spite of—or because of—their complete lack of caution and 
common sense, these crazy dare-devils, by taking the enemy 
completely by surprise, sometimes accomplish amazing 
things and cover themselves with glory before going to a 
premature death. . 

Their mad acts are not, however, feats of courage. They 
may collect a few medals, but they are not heroes. 

True courage is the ability to act as you believe you 
should in the face of recognized danger—to act in spite of 
fear—to risk your life in order to keep the soldier’s faith. 

A man may succeed as a soldier without broad vision. He 
may be an efficient dependable fighter with no interest in 
the larger objectives of the war. If he feels loyalty to his 
unit, that is enough. Training and experience teach him 
to be interested in the means of fighting without being con- 
cerned with the reasons for fighting. Such a man cannot be 
said, however, to be without ideals. His loyalty, his sense 
of responsibility are more than mere obedience and a sense 
of duty. 

Thus the soldier who deliberately chooses to be blown 
up in order to wipe out an enemy tank or machine-gun 
nest that would otherwise cost the lives of his friends, 
has ideals—has indeed, all it takes to make a soldier. The 
commander of a ship, who coolly sends away the last life- 
boat and goes down with his vessel rather than abandon 
it while some of his men are helplessly imprisoned in one 
of its compartments, is afraid, but is governed by some- 
thing more powerful than fear. 

You may call this force idealism, conscience, religion, 
philosophy, tradition, code, or even habit, or you may be 
modern and call it ideology. Psychologists sometimes call it 
the triumph of the social over the selfish instincts. They 
recognize this force as the most potent weapon an army can 
possess. 

Men fighting for their homes and armed with this spirit 
can stand their ground and win against tremendous oppos 
ing forces. 

Courage and fear are not opposites; they may fill the 
same breast at the same time. But armed with courage, no 
soldier need worry about his own fright. The coward, who 
must run when he is scared, is the one to dread terror. 

None but the brave can afford to fear. 


The foregoing article is from Psychology for the Fighting Man, 
a little book published under the auspices of the Infantry Journal 
that contains a wealth of valuable material. Copies may be obtained 


from the Marine Corps Association, Headquarters U. S. Marine 
Corps, Washington 25, D. C., at 25 cents each postpaid. 
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ODAY, eight months after the formation of the Ma- 
rine Corps Women’s Reserve, four months after the 
completion of the first basic training class, 9549* 
women Marines have been enlisted or commissioned to 
“free a Marine to fight.” Of these women, 4793 are already 
manning 68 different type jobs in 37 different posts or 
stations; 905 are receiving advanced training at 15 different 
specialist schools; and 1755 more are being indoctrinated 
at Camp Lejeune, New River, N. C. By the time this ar- 
ticle reaches print, the figures will be changed, the left- 
overs will have been assigned to boot camp, and new re- 
cruits will have joined the Marines for “the duration plus.” 
The work of these women can be divided into three parts: 
self-maintenance and administration; office; and field. 
The first of these groups, needless to say, has been kept 
to a minimum. Although it forms the backbone of the dis- 
ciplinary and administrative organization, its members are 
limited to Major Streeter and her staff, procurement per- 
sonnel, cooks and bakers, women working on the design 
and distribution of uniforms, school instructors, company 
oflicers, graduates of first sergeants’ and noncommissioned 
officers’ schools, and a few other women assigned to the 





*Figures as of September 24, 1943. 


By Lieutenant E. Louise’ 


Above: A qualified draftsman of the Marine Women’s Reserve working on aerial mapping at the New River Base. 










task of working directly with troops at training centers. 

It is the job of these Marines to be responsible for the 
welfare, training and assignment of other women in the 
Corps. As such, though not directly replacing fighting men, 
their task is vitally important and closely related to the 
efficiency with which the remainder of the women Marines 
perform their duties. 

The second group consists of office workers, both in cities 
and camps. Because the need for these workers is urgent, 
and because so many women have received previous train- 
ing for similar positions in civil life, it is only natural that 
such jobs should constitute the majority of first assign- 
ments. This does not imply that most positions open to 
women Marines are of a clerical nature, that women may 
not be transferred to other jobs later, nor even that Marines 
become only “civil service girls in uniform.” The regula- 
tion forbidding the replacement of civil service employees 
by service personnel would soon put a stop to that. 

But it is true that in some cases work now being done by 
women Marines could be done by civilians—if they would 
step forward and do so. At the present time, however, civil 
service is not prepared to fill all vacancies, and without 
Marine women to rely upon, it would be necessary to re- 
call trained fighting men from front line billets to fill jobs 
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for which they are temperamentally and educationally un- 
suited. 

The term “office workers” seems to paint a picture of 
thousands of enlisted stenographers breaking their backs 
over thousands of typewriters doing overtime work—at no 
extra pay. Actually, and happily, nothing could be further 
from the truth. The list of office jobs open to women Ma- 
rines reads like a classified telephone directory. Artists, drafts- 
men, finger-printers, mapmakers, telephone operators, quar- 
termaster clerks, writers, and dozens of other potential 
specialists may all find their niche in office assignments. 

In addition to jobs for which there is insufficient civilian 
help, other positions require service personnel because of 
their confidential nature. For these, women Marines are the 
ideal solution, sworn as they are to “bear true faith and 
allegiance to the United States of America,” and subject 
as they are to military discipline. 

One such job is held by a young, blonde corporal in the 
ig section of Public Relations. Although the cap- 
tain for whom she works claims that she does the job of 
three, this corporal has in reality replaced two men, one of 
whom is in training as an aerial gunner, while the other 
has already joined a combat unit. * Through the hands of 
this woman corporal pass all pictures taken by Marine com- 
bat photographers throughout the world. Uncensored for 
security, these pictures may not be scrutinized by civilian 
eyes at the time of their arrival at Headquarters. 

Wherever quarters are available, women Marines ap- 
pointed to office jobs live exactly as field workers do. They 
are assigned to companies, live in barracks squad- rooms, 
eat in mess halls, and share the society and experiences of 
these other women “field Marines.” Like all good Marines, 
they gripe among themselves at restrictions, chow, drill, 
and anything oles they can think of. And like all good 
Marines, they are W illing to draw swords with outsiders who 
insinuate that the Marine Corps is not the best organi. 
zation in the world. 


OSSIBLY some of the more interesting jobs held by 

women Marines are those in the Division of Aviation, 
which expects to utilize 9000 of the 18,000 women au- 
thorized for July 1, 1944. For the most part, these jobs de- 
mand highly technical training, in some cases lasting as 
long as 31 weeks. But upon the completion of special 
courses, women Marines are as thoroughly trained for the 
task in hand as any man in the Corps. 

In actuality, women assigned to these field jobs are doing 
no more for the C JOrps than those assigned to the first two 
classes of work. Their tasks, however, are sometimes more 
immediately self-satisfying because they visibly and direct- 
ly replace combat Mavines. As aviation storekeepe rs, for 
instance (there are 430 on duty at the present time), women 
supervise the requisition, receipt, transportation, storage, 
and issue of all equipment used in aircraft maintenance. 
As aviation machinist mates, they serve on ground crews 
whose job it is to inspect, repair, ‘and maintain our planes 
in flying condition. As aerographers, they observe and 
record weather conditions for the information of pilots. 
As Link Trainer operators, they instruct aviators in the 
principles of instrument flying. As GunAirStructors, they 
teach pilots and gunners the theory of fixed and free aerial 
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gunnery. As parachute riggers and repairmen, they make 
it possible for air crews to bail out safely from ctipplal 
planes. As control tower operators, they direct aerial traffic. 

As if all of this were not enough, women Marines are 
also engaged in studying photography. The course estab- 
lished for them at the Cherry Point Air Station compares 
favorably with service and civilian schools throughout the 
country, and upon graduation, women will be competent 
to operate all cameras used by the Navy or Marine Corps, 
as well as to develop and print photographs and make up 
mosaic maps. Their instruction also includes theory and 
practical work in motion picture photography, laboratory 
procedure, and administration. The detection of camou- 
flage through the use of photographs under stereoptical 
comparographs is a phase of the work handled by other’ 
women Marines. 

HE job of Link Trainer instructors is fairly well known. 

They serve to teach pilots how to “fly blind” in that 
amazing piece of fuselage that does everything an airplane 
does except leave the ground. Naturally women must be 
proficient i in the use of Link trainers themselves before be- 
coming instructors at air stations throughout the country. 
RR 52 already on duty, many more are being trained 
at the school at Atlanta, Georgia. 

One of the most fascinating phases of aviation training— 
and newest field for women to enter—is aerial gunnery 
instruction. Women are ‘already assigned as apprentices to 
this type of work, their purpose being to free expert gun- 
nery instructors for combat jobs. The equipment consists 
of a gun turret and machine gun rigged to fire light rays 
at a screen on which motion picture enemy aircraft ap- 
proach from all angles. Similar to, but far more complicated 
than an amusement hall nickel-slotted machine gun, this 
invention teaches gunners the principle of leading with 
their fire. 

Even more intricate is the GunAirStructor used to train 
fighter pilots in fixed gunnery. This synthetic training de- 
vice consists of a piece “of fuselage equipped with an instru- 
ment panel and machine gun facing a motion picture screen. 
The instructor, seated before and below the pilot, shifts 
the panorama as the enemy plane speeds across the screen, 
giving the pilot all the problems of flying his craft, getting 
the enemy into his sights, and testing ‘the: results as he fires. 

A bell rings if the pilot fires the machine gun when the 

enemy is out of range, and he is heavily penalized if he 

shoots at a friendly plane. In order to operate such an in- | 
strument as the GunAirStructor, the instructor herself must 
be well-versed in the principles of flying and gunnery as | 
well as in aircraft recognition. In the latter subject, she 
must have successfully completed a course requiring identi- 
fication of more than 300 planes at 1/75 of a second $ 
glance each. . 

Aside from aviation work, women Marines are taking © 
over many other manual jobs as carpenters, chemical war- 
fare instructors, electricians, light truck, bus, and jeep driv- | 
ers, metalsmiths, plumbers, radio operators, and so on down — 
the alphabet to welders. Combat Marines at New River's — 

“Tent City” were surprised one day to have a group of | 
women Marines answer their call for electricians to wire 
an area of Dallas huts. But every day men of the Corps are] 
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By two-way radio, a corporal relays instructions 
from the control tower to a pilot in the air. 
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becoming more accustomed to seeing women in uniform 
take over difficult and demanding jobs. 

At the time of enlistment, a lot of women Marines prob- 
ably never suspected their own capabilities. Today they 
are proud and happy to be an integral part of a fighting 
Corps. They have had their problems as pioneers in new 
fields, one of the biggest being the slowness of men to ac- 
cept them seriously. To a large degree, this is the women’s 
own fault, because—in the midst of camp life, drill, uni- 
forms, discipline and strange, hard tasks—they have man- 
aged to preserve individuality and feminine charm. 

Let no combat man think that women of the Marine 
Corps joined in the spirit of frivolity. It is not easy to give 
up the. soft living of civilian life when no draft “honed is 
nipping at your heels. It is not easy to leave a home where 
you were the apple of father’s eye for a squad-room with 
fifty roommates, even though * ‘it’s cooler than a shelter hut, 
and warmer than a foxhole.” But the women of the Marine 
Corps, not content in time of need to “sit on a pillow and 
sew a fine seam,” have accepted the responsibilities as well 
as the privileges of government. 

It’s a man-sized job—but they're the girls to do it. What 
is more—they're the girls who are doing it, and doing it in 
the thorough- -going manner expected or the Marine C orps. 


1 7 4 
Correction 


N the Marine Corrs Gazerre for September, 1943, 

page 16, we reported that President Roosevelt had con- 
tinued Lieutenant General Thomas Holcomb on active 
duty as Commandant of the United States Marine Corps. 
We added: “This action was necessitated by General Hol- 
comb’s reaching the retirement age of 64.” This was not 
correct. Officers of the rank of lieutenant general and above 
are not subject to statutory age retirement. 
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At a desert training center, this tank formation moves across the desert during maneuvers. 





General Officers 
Appointments and Assignments 
Meek General Clayton B. Vogel, whose assignment as 


Commanding General at New River was reported 
last month, has been assigned instead as Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Fleet Marine Force, San Diego Area. 

Major General Holland M. Smith is on duty with the 
Fifth Amphibious Corps. 

Major General John Marston has been appointed Com- 
manding General, Department of the Pacific. 

Major General Allen H. Turnage has been temporarily 
promoted to Major General with rank from 28 Septem- 
ber 1942. 

Major General Keller E. Rockey, Assistant to the Com- 
mandant, has been temporarily promoted to the rank of 
Major General with rank from 28 September 1942. 

Brigadier General Harry K. Pickett has been ordered to 
duty as Commanding General, T roop Training Unit, Am- 
phibious Training Commend. Pacific Fleet. 

Brigadier General Alphonse De Carre has been released 
from the Naval Hospital at San Diego and assigned to duty 
at Camp Pendleton, Oceanside, California. 

Brigadier General Archie F. Howard has been appointed 
Commanding General of the Guadalcanal, ‘Tulagi, and 
Russell Islands Area. 

Brigadier General Oscar R. Cauldwell has been tem- 
porarily promoted to Brigadier General with rank from 26 
August 1942. 

Brigadier General Alfred H. Noble has been temporarily 
promoted to Brigadier General with rank from 18 Septem 
ber 1942. 

Brigadier General Harold D. Campbell has been ap- 
pointed Commanding General of the Fourth Marine Base 
Defense Air Wing, Fleet Marine Force. 
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Signal Corps photo, courtesy Cavalry Journal. 
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VERY ofhcer and noncommissioned officer in the 
Marine Corps is likely to be called upon to teach 
ILA various military subjects from time to time and 
should be prepared to do so efficiently. There is nothing 
mysterious about the technique of teaching, and yet its es- 
sential principles are frequently violated by well-intentioned 
instructors. Unfortunately, men who know a given subject 
thoroughly may not be able to impart their knowledge to 
others, and thus the value of the knowledge is restricted to 
the individual. On the other hand, a man who can impart 
his specialized knowledge to others multiplies his effective- 
ness many times over. 

A recent War Department publication, Army Instruc- 
tion,* will be found very helpful in teaching the potential 
instructor the most effective way of imparting his specialized 
knowledge to his students. As this manual well observes, 
“the ultimate objective of all military training is to assure 
victory in the event of war.” Proper instruction provides a 
short road to combat success. 

The Marine Corps also publishes a useful little Instruc- 
tor’s Guide, available from the Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, Virginia. This booklet gives practical advice on 
such subjects as preparation by the instructors, methods of 
instruction, aids to instruction, and lesson planning. A 
valuable section deals with the general principles of public 
speaking—an art that is important to anyone who wishes to 
hold the interest of his audience and transmit his ideas 
clearly to his hearers. 





HE teaching process is logically divided into five stages: 

(1) preparation, (2) presentation, (3) application, (4) 
examination, (5) discussion and critique. Army Instruction 
indicates ways in which these five stages may be effectively 
applied to any branch of military science. 

Preparation is the first and most important stage for the 
instructor. Instruction, like a tactical operation, must be 
planned and the same general principles apply to the plan- 
ning. This must begin with an estimate of the training 
situation—the purpose and scope of the instruction, the es- 
sential subjects to be covered, the time available, the equip- 
ment and facilities, the instructional personnel, and similar 
considerations. In terms of his estimate of the situation, the 
officer in charge arrives at his decision in regard to the plan 
of instruction. Next, material must be selected, adapted 
to the ability of the men being instructed. The objectives 
should be practical and the material suited to the facilities 
at hand. Sometimes this material will take the form of text- 
books, sometimes of slides or training films, and: sometimes 
of the object itself. For example, if the subject is to be the 
60mm mortar, it will obviously be advantageous to have the 
mortar itself available as well as the manual concerned with 
it and possibly also a training film. 

Military instruction, particularly in wartime, differs from 
civilian instruction in the degree of concentration on the 





*TM 21-250, available from Government Printing Office at 30 cents. 


Teaching Military Subjects 


By Lieutenant Clifford P. Morehouse, USMCR 





subject. In civilian instruction the aim is generally to de- 
velop a certain skill in its relation to a broad general back- 
ground of related information. In wartime military in- 
struction, it is necessary to lay much greater emphasis on 
skills and procedures and to omit or minimize background 
material and related information. The exigencies of war- 
time training are such that instructors must ordinarily con- 
centrate on the most essential matters that the student 
must know and eliminate those things that it may be de- 
sirable to know but that are not absolutely essential. 
Having determined the scope of his instruction and se- 
lected his material, the good instructor will prepare each 
lesson with great care. A good lesson should be a unified 
segment of instruction containing some new material re- 
lated, however, to the lessons already presented. It should 
be reasonable in scope. The presentation of too much ma- 
terial in one lesson results in confusion; too little, in inef- 
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From Army Instruction. 
Comparison of objectives. 
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From Army Instruction. 


An instructor should be a good speaker. 


ficiency. Each lesson should be so planned that its relation to 
the course is clear to the students. 

Having planned his lesson carefully, the instructor must 
take equal care to see that he presents it in an interesting 
and attention-compelling manner. He should have rather 
full notes, because even if the subject is very familiar to 
him he may overlook some important point without them. 
However, he should not read his notes or the lesson itself. 
It is far better for him to give the information clearly and 
directly, watching the faces of his students to see that they 
are assimilating the material as he goes along. Proper use of 
charts and illustrative material is particularly important. 

The posture and teaching habits of the instructor are 
also of great importance. The instructor should have mili- 
tary bearing and appearance and should avoid annoying 
habits such as playing with his pencil, fumbling with huis 
watch, and making unnecessary gestures. He should be as 

unctual in coming to class as he would be in reporting for 
drill, and his conduct before his class should be as carefully 
governed as it would be before the reviewing stand. ‘Teach- 
ing is, in a sense, a function of command, and the same 
characteristics that lead his men to respect him on the drill 
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field will also cause them to respect him in the classroom. 

The instructor should avoid being too technical. It may 
be that he knows his subject so thoroughly that is is com- 
monplace to him, whereas it is new and strange to most of 
his students. On the other hand, if he is not familiar with 
his subject the class will be quick to notice that fact and 
he will immediately lose their respect and attention. 

Directed discussion is one of the best methods of teach- 
ing, but it requires a skilled instructor to keep the discussion 
from degenerating into an argument or a bull session. 


EMONSTRATION is also a vital part of the teach- 
ing technique, and the instructor should be able to 
demonstrate practically and efficiently the subject that he is 
teaching. If, for example, he is discussing the M-1 rifle, he 
should be able to demonstrate without ‘haiditicn how to 
strip the weapon, how to clean it, and how to re-assemble it. 
If he is hesitant in these matters himself, he will not get the 
best response from his students. Good demonstrations re- 
quire careful preparation and rehearsal. ‘They are generally 
not effective with large groups, because it is important that 
each individual see and understand each step in the demon- 
stration. Group demonstration must frequently be supple- 
mented by individual instruction because all learners are 
not likely to be at the same stage of development. 

Proper discipline in the classroom is important. ‘The in- 
structor should not be a martinet but he must be a leader 
of men. He should be fair and impartial in his dealings 
with them, firm in his decisions, courteous, and generally 
interested in his men. One mark of a good instructor is 
knowing and using the names of the men. Sarcasm should 
be studiously av cided and humor should be wisely used. 
The instructor should never try to bluff. Marines are intel- 
ligent and soon learn when they are being fooled. He should 
be willing to acknowledge a mistake and to give credit where 
credit is due. He should encourage his class to participate 
in the work, knowing that when his students want to take 
part in class discussion real interest has been created and the 
instruction is going well. 

Men learn by doing. After a subject has been explained, 
demonstrated, and discussed, it should be applied, to fix it 
firmly in the mind of the student. Application is learning 
by doing. 

Desiosistration is particularly important in military sub- 
jects. It will do a man no good in the field to know the parts 
of a weapon if he cannot strip it for cleaning or apply an 
immediate and unhesitating remedy for a stoppage in its 
operation. 

Application is of two types—individual performance and 
team performance. Both are important and the student 
should receive enough practice in each to know how to do 
what he is trying to do. Thus on the rifle range the indi- 
vidual has a coach who corrects his firing position, his trigger 
squeeze, and other important aspects of the skill of firing 
a rifle. In close-order drill the student learns team work and 
the elements of discipline. 


HE instructor is also faced with the problem of exam- 
ining his men and evaluating their progress. Many a 
good course of classroom instruction is marred by an unfair 
or careless examination. Tests may be oral or written, or 
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they may be performance or observation tests. Each of these 
is particularly suited to certain situations, and the instructor 
should give careful consideration to the kind of test best 
suited to his subject. ‘The purpose of examination is not to 
trip up the learner with trick questions but to determine the 
measure of his progress. 

Just as in the physical world there are various kinds of 
measurements—length, area, cubic content, etc.—so there 
are various kinds of measurements of teslipiduaule It may be 
that the instructor wants to measure the time performance 
of his students—whether, for example, they can make a wire- 
splice in five minutes. He may want to know whether the 
students know how to work as members of a team. Or he 
may want to measure the students’ general information rela- 
tive to the entire course. Different kinds of tests are useful 
in obtaining these different kinds of measurement. It is 
important that the best measurement technique be selected 
for the specific testing purpose at hand. 

Written examinations may be classified under two gen- 
eral types—essay and objectiv e. The essay type is valunble 
in testing the student's ability to apply w hat he has learned 
to a specific situation. The objective, or question-and- 
answer type, tests the extent of the information he has 
acquired. In either of these, the test should call for specific 
answers and should be designed to evaluate the work of the 
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student and his mastery of the subject under consideration. 

Another form of instruction is the discussion and critique 
following the demonstration of a problem. For example, a 
class may have spent several hours in the field executing 
a combat problem or an exercise in extended order drill. At 
the conclusion of the exercise, the instructor will gather his 
men in some convenient place and discuss with them what 
was right and what was wrong in the execution of the 
problem. This fixes the material in the minds of the stu- 
dents as a lecture or even a training film could not. It is 
particularly adapted to military problems, as it is based on 
bringing the subject as close to field conditions as possible. 

These and other problems of military instruction are con- 
structively considered in the manual Army Instruction. 
Virtually everything in the manual is quite as valuable to 
Marine Corps instructors as to Army ones. Both this manual 
and our own Instructors’ Guide should be studied by all 
who have a teaching assignment in the Marine Corps. 
Attention to the principles set forth therein will make the 
hours given to instruction both interesting and fruitful. 

Classrooms do not have to be dull. The instructor who 
knows how to impart what knowledge he has and to progress 
with his students from one phase of a subject to the next is 
a far better teacher than the man who knows his subject 
but can’t get it across to others. 


Growth of the Navy 


From Recent Three-Year Report 


ODERN sea-air power consists of ships, planes and 

shore facilities. Success of the Navy's war production 

program, therefore, »depends upon its “ability to deliver 
these instruments of power. 

In July, 1940, the Navy received five newly completed 
vessels; in June, 1943, almost 1,200. 

In July, 1940, the Navy received 25 new airplanes; in 
June, 1943, almost 2,000. 

Between those two dates the Navy built 2,200,000 tons 
of ships. It added to its air arm 23,000 planes. It completed 
$6,500,000,000 of shore facilities. 

Three years ago, when the defense program began, the 
Navy had a fleet of 1,076 vessels displacing 1,875,000 
tons. Of this fleet, 383 vessels were warships: battleships, 
carriers, cruisers, destroyers, submarines. ‘The weight of 
this fighting fleet was 1,313,000 tons. 

During the intervening three years the Navy has lost 
58 warships: a battleship, four carriers, nine cruisers, 32 
destroyers, 12 submarines. It has transferred to other nations 
or converted into non-combat vessels 129 other warships. In 
all, it has lost or given up 484,521 tons of fighting ships— 
a small navy in itself. 





But at the end of three years the United States has the 
mightiest surface fleet in world history. Against the 1,076 
vensole of three years ago the Navy now has 14,072. Their 
combined tonnage is almost 5 million tons against 1,875,- 
000 tons for the fleet of mid-1940. 

In the new fleet the Navy, despite its losses, has 613 war- 
ships compared with 383 three years ago. Their tonnage— 
2,217,982 tons—exceeds that of the 1940 fighting ships by 
70 per cent. 

On July, 1, 1940, the Navy air arm consisted of 1,744 
planes of w hich 1,197 were fighters and bombers. 

Since that time ‘de Navy has lost or written off as obso- 
lete 6,800 planes. It has transferred 2,100 to other r agencies. 
The Navy air arm of mid-1940 has been erased more than 
five-times over. 

But the United States now has the most powerful Naval 
air force in the world. Where there were 1,744 naval planes 
three years ago, on July 31, 1943 there were 18,269, a ten- 
fold net increase. 

In the midst of war, the United States has built its Navy 
into the greatest sea-air power on earth. Its size is dw arfed 
only by the size of the task which confronts it. 




















Training for Base Defense 


The Artillery Battalion at New River 


By Sergeant Manly Banister, USMCR 


O the professional fighter, familiarity with an ade- 

quate knock-out punch is secondary to his skill in 

self-protection. Indeed, it requires a combination of 
defense and attack to deliver that telling blow. In this sense 
“defense,” as implied in the title of this article, is a mis- 
nomer. 

There is no doubt that Marine Corps history is made 
through spectacular and intrepid landing operations. Yet, 
unless an attack were defensible, it could scarcely be ex- 
pected to be carried to a successful conclusion. Artillery, 
long thought of as immovable and defensive in its appli- 
cation, in reality defends its assigned objective by attacking 
with its fire power any and all targets that come within its 
range. Herein, the analogy may again be made with the 
fighter who reserves his blows for the man within reach in- 
stead of wasting his energy in wild swings against an un- 
approachable foe. 

It is for training in a field of this nature—where success- 
ful defense is an integral part of successful offense—that the 
schools of the Artillery Battalion at Camp Lejeune, New 
River, N. C., have been instituted. 

As a pe or aggregation of schools, the Artillery Bat- 
talion presents several unusual and unique facets. Under 
the direction of the same staff, and utilizing the same in- 
structors, both enlisted men and officers are being trained in 
all the related tasks jy jncident to the operation and simple 
maintenance of artillery. Further, for the first time in Ma- 
rine Corps history, enlisted men are receiving artillery 
schooling before being assigned to units in the field. This 
prior training advances sliean through the difficult primary 
stages of becoming artillerymen, as well as indoctrinates 
them into the rdle and importance of base defense opera- 
tion in its dual function of defense and attack. 

Addition of enlisted schools has been responsible for the 
rapid g growth of the battalion since its inception at the be- 
ginning of this year. The Officers’ Base Defense School, 
transferred bodily from Quantico to New River, formed the 
nucleus around which the system of schools has been built. 

This nuclear unit consists of four departments or sections, 
specializing in Antiaircraft, Seacoast Artillery, Special 
Weapons, and Orientation. The Antiaircraft group handles 
the theory and practice of 90mm firing. The Seacoast De- 
partment makes a specialty of the 155mm gun. In the 
province of Special Weapons are the 20mm and .50-caliber 
antiaircraft machine guns and the 40mm antiaircraft gun; 
while the program of orientation familiarizes the student 
with surveying and azimuth determination, vital functions 
in range determination in seacoast and antiaircraft firing. 

The school gains an appreciable advantage through its 
location. The worth of Camp Lejeune as a training base is 
evident in its varied terrain, not the least important of which 








is the convenient firing point at Onslow Beach. Here, a 
problem threshed out one day in the class room may be 
demonstrated and clarified through actual firing the next. 

The curriculum of the Officers’ Base Hikaee Course 
comprises a twelve-week period of study in all phases of 
base defense artillery as enumerated. ‘The course is severe 
and requires great intensity of concentration on the part of 
the student. Yet, to the emerging oflicer, the advantages are 
manifold. First, he has received a necessary grounding in 
every weapon applicable to base defense. Secondly, he has 
seen the weapons at work and knows their value as well as 
their limitations. Thirdly, he has learned to associate him- 


self with the manner of handling all types of weapons and 
has become a keener judge of the human equation in the 
working out of tactics. A valuable addition to any command 
is the oliver who has fully understood these important 
phases of the training he h. as undergone. 
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(Photo by Author) 
ANTIAIRCRAFT STUDENT at the elevating controls of 
90mm antiaircraft gun. 
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GETTING THE RANGE— Marines learning to operate the 
range-finder in codperation with 90mm antiaircraft batteries. 


The organization of the Artillery Battalion is similar in 
structure to that of any battalion in the field. ‘The communi- 
cations personnel of Headquarters and Service Battery work 
in conjunction with the units of the Antiaircraft and Sea- 
coast Batteries. Enlisted students, arriving as recruits from 
Parris Island, are assigned to the batteries for a four-week 
period of training before being transferred to units. 

The Antiaircraft Battery, complete with its own quota of 
staff officers and noncommissioned officer instructors, is 
further subdivided into specialized units for training the 
recruits. The 90mm platoon trains instructively in the op: 
eration and simple field maintenance of that weapon. So 
with the 40mm platoon, the 20mm platoon, and the .50- 
caliber platoon. Field maintenance is an integral part of 
every course, regardless of the weapon. This training does 
not duplicate nor take the place of instruction covered by 
the Ordnance School, since it is concerned with the con- 
tinuance of efficient operation of the guns in the field, 
rather than with making major repairs. 

Whether it is in the use of the 90’s and 40’s against high 
flying bombing missions, or the 20's and .50-calibers against 
dive bombing and strafing attacks, equal emphasis is placed 
upon the value of teamwork between director, height 
finder, and gun crew. So, too, in the Seacoast batteries, each 
man is taught his individual réle, and all together are knit 
into a team designed to function efficiently. 


lg laa to observe is this smooth functioning 
from the preliminary “bore-sighting” to the firing of 
the final round. Consider the 155mm gun. Cross-hairs are 
placed in the muzzle of the piece and centered on a special 
target held some distance in front of it. With due allow- 
ance being made for parallax, the mechanical sight is then 
lined up with the bore. 

The loudspeaker intones a series of metallic commands 
from the fire control tower, answered by the ready “Aye 
aye” of waiting gun crews. From their high vantage, the 
fire control section crouch over their instruments and get 
the range on the distant target. The gun crew stands by. 
From the loudspeaker tumble monosyllabic range-coérdi- 
nates. Azimuth and elevation figures are given. The big gun 
swings smoothly, lifts its lean nose. Load! The gunner un- 
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locks the breech, swings the block wide. Loaders step for 
ward, lift the shell-cradle, and the missile is rammed home. 
Action is swift, yet orderly. The powder bag is rammed into 
place, the breechblock swung shut, and the primer locked 
into place. Fire on the third buzz! The sounder buzzes dis- 
cordantly. One—two—three! The gunner jerks the lanyard. 
The gleaming barrel thunders and recoils. 

Far out to sea, a feathery plume blossoms from the blue 
water, a hundred yards short. Commands are swift and 
staccato. A twirl of a handwheel, a swift check of the instru- 
ments, load again and fire. 

It is blurred rhythm, punctuated by thunderous deto- 
nations. Four shots a minute is rapid firing; gun crews at 
the Artillery Battalion have fired as many as seven shots 
a minute, with four seconds to spare. When gun crews are 
trained to such speed and precision as that, it means fire 
power, and fire power is the commodity that wins engage- 
ments. 

This kind of fire power does not come easily or quickly. 
It is a product of the most persistent and intensive training. 
It is a product of absolute teamwork between the fire control 
section and the gun crew, between each man and every 
other man, as each applies himself to his own specialized 
job. 

Coérdination—teamwork—is equally and as meticulously 
observed in the training of the antiaircraft batteries. Once 
the target has been spotted, the director and height-finder 
sections go into action. The director itself is a monstrous 
calculating machine. With lightning rapidity, it solves 
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( Photo by A uther) 

FIRE CONTROL TOWER where range coérdinates are 

plotted and relayed via loudspeaker to Seacoast Artillery Bat- 
teries. Note 155mm gun and crew at lower left. 

























(Photo ay thor) 

CLEANING THE PIECE — When the firing is over, the gun 

crew throws itself into the task of cleaning the piece. Students 
here are forcing a cleaning rod through the bore. 


abstruse mathematical calculations that would take a crew 
of mathematicians hours to figure out. Tracking commences 
as the target is followed on its incoming run across the sky. 
Once within range, the vengeful batteries are ready for it. 
Flaming muzzles fling smoking steel into the air. The bursts 
shred the target with winking blossoms of fire. Adequate 
defense is the result of this kind of training—the defense 
that comes of forceful attack. 

At night, bleak fingers of light rake the sky. Far out 
where the infernal el of the searchlight has softened io 
a spectral gleam, a moth flutters and squirms to avoid its 
clutch. Coldly, zemorselessly, the light stalks its prey, and 
the batteries leap upon it and snatch it to pieces. 

However important the function of the battery, it is help- 
less at night without its searchlight section. T he Artillery 
Battalion ies not neglect necessary training in searchlight 
tactics. Tracking and firing are carried on at night, putting 
to practical use the skill gained in daytime drill. 

So far, mention has been made only of targets that ap- 
proach by sea or air. Base defense w eapons are equally val- 

uable in the execution of ground missions, or in the réle of 
field artillery. The mobility and range of the 155mm gun 
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make it an important weapon to use “softening up” enemy 
positions by long distance hammering at concentrations. A 
90mm gun depressed to cover an advancing front of mech- 
anized eeces is an efficient and deadly tank destroying 
medium. Nor is the 40mm gun to be ov erlooked in this re- 
spect, especially when using armor piercing ammunition, 
Used against personnel, shee 40mm and 20mm projectiles 
create frightful havoc; and unless the enemy have excep- 
tionally sound cover, the blast of the .50-calibers will wither 
him. 

Until the enemy can attack through the fourth dimension, 
an adequate base defense has got him covered. Trained men 
in mass production is the answer to this cry for adequacy. 
The men who will man the guns tomorrow are being 
trained today. 

The aim of prior training has its psychological aspect as 
well as its goal of physical efficiency. The man’s individual 
self-confidence is built up; he is a better gunner to be sent 
into the field; he is a better Marine. 

And therein lies the essential purpose of the schools of 
the Artillery Battalion—to make fighting Marines from 
awkward recruits, in accordance with the tradition of the 
Corps. 





(Photo by Author) 
BORE-SIGHTING — The gun crew aligns the sights parallel 
with the bore. 


Qualities of the Soldier 


O become a first-rate fighting man is one of the most difficult jobs 
in the world. It involves far more than natural courage and tough- 


ness—W that our horse- lovi ‘ing 


English forbears used to call mettle and 


bottom——though these are certainly an indispensable foundation. 
lt requires supreme phy sical fitness, instinctive discipline, unselfish- 
ness, loyalty, the habit of codperation and obedience practiced to the 
highest pitch of perfection, technical mastery of weapons and means 
of communication, alert wits, foresight, shrewdness, cunning, and 
the capacity for always landing on one’s feet in an unexpected 
emergency. And these are only a “few of the qualities required of the 
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This is it . 


the fastest fighters in the skies, and it is highly maneuverable (“sweet to handle,” 





. the Grumman Hellcat, (F6F), first new American plane out of combat experience in World War IIL. It is one of 


pilots say). Increased range, climb and alti- 


tude are other characteristics. 


New Plane Developed for Navy 


HE Navy has “unveiled” its newest combat plane. 

Product of lessons learned in the Pacific war, the 

Grumman Hellcat fighter went into action for the 
first time in the naval task force raid on Jap-held Marcus 
Island on September Ist. Thus a powerful new weapon is 
placed in the hands of Navy and Marine Corps aviation. 

When the word finally was flashed that the Hellcat had 
been in action, it thrilled thousands of people who had 
worked on the plane and had carefully kept its existence 
secret until it could introduce itself in the most effective 
way to the enemy—the workmen who are building it at the 
Grumman f: actory, the Naval officers and Grumaiian officials 
who sat in on its creation, the many officers and men in the 
Fleet who have been flying and maintaining the plane, 
awaiting the moment when they could strike with it. 

With its tremendous engine and firepower, great maneuv- 
erability and speed comparing favorably with any fighter in 
the world, the debut of the I le Ilcat gives the Nav ry what are 
believed to be the two finest shipboard fighters in the world. 
The other one is the Vought Corsair. Both planes are 
powered by Pratt and W hitney engines. 

In a sense the Hellcat is the navel aviators own n airplane, 
inasmuch as it incorporates the combined experience of 
Navy and Marine flyers gained in the Pacific war. After the 
Japanese assault on Pearl Harbor, the Navy’s pilots were 


faced with the necessity of fighting the superior Japanese 
air strength with what they hed; ‘canes the Grumman 
Wildcat. The vaunted Jap Zero held the advantage over the 
Wildcat in climb and maneuver rability. The Wildcat, how- 


ever, had heavier firepower, was better armored, and had 
leak-proof gas tanks. 

Utilizing these advantages, the Navy flyers developed 
tactics w hich have permitted them to build up a solid five- 
to-one victory ratio over the Jap. Nevertheless, they wanted 
and needed a bigger, faster, harder-hitting plane. ‘As Lieu- 
tenant Commander Edward H. O'Hase, USN, hero of 
the Coral Sea battle, put it when President Roosevelt, after 
presenting him with the Congressional Medal of. Honor, 
asked what kind of fighter plane was needed to beat the Jap: 

“Something that will go upstairs faster. 

Grumman officials who hustled out to the Pacific right 
after Pearl Harbor talked the problem over with Com- 
mander John Smith Thach, USN, brilliant fighter tactician. 
In four words Commander Thach described what was 
needed. “More climb and speed,” said Commander Thach. 

To get these attributes into a fighter, more power was 
needed in order to keep aloft the added weight of armor, 
leak-proof tanks, adequate ammunition, heavy machine 
guns and other equipment. A bigger airplane was required 
Foss such power, so a decision was reached to drop work on 
an improved Wildcat and start fresh. The Hellcat was de- 
signed by William T. Schwendler, vice-president and chief 
engineer of the Grumman company. 

The plane inherits all the good qualities of its predecessor, 
the Wildcat, which has such a distinguished reputation in 
Navy and Marine Corps aviation, and adds many more— 
increased range, speed, climb, maneuverability and altitude 
capacity. 
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Closing the Range 


E do not, at this writing, know what the Allies’ 

plans are in the Mediterranean, now that Italy has 

capitulated. The direction of the drive may be up 
the peninsula or across into Greece or the Balkans, but in 
any event, the most hopeful immediate results of gaining 
distance to the north, northwest, or northeast will he the 
closing of the bomber range to important targets which are 
vital to Germany’s continued war effort. Each one hundred 
miles that our troops advance and take over airfields, the 
round-trip of bombers to their targets is shortened two 
hundred miles. 

With practically all of the air raids against Germany now 
coming from England, Germany is in a position to concen- 
trate the main force of the antiaircraft defenses and fighter 
planes to protect the probable targets of the day and night 
bombings raids from England. If our bomber tohesend 
were able to close the range sufficiently from the south so 
that their round-trip is no more than the round-trip from 
England to the cities along the Rhine, then effective night 
a day bombing can be dos 1e from southern airdromes wid 
Germany will be forced to scatter her antiaircraft defenses 
and fighter planes for protecting at least double the number 
of targets now being protected. 

This closing of the range will also mean that many areas 
in southern Ge many and the northern Balkans, which have 
been free of air raids, will begin to suffer the horrors which 
the people of western Germany know all too well. This will 
probably be the most influential and immediate result on 
Germany that we can hope for from the new drive in the 
Mediterranean. The Germans may be expected to try to de- 
lay our advances to shorten ranges in every possible way. 


No More Guadalcanals 


HEN our Marine division started the first offensive 
against Japan on August 7, 1942, it plunged into the 
Japanese defensive zone without reserves. It had no aviation 
of its own and only two squadrons arrived two weeks later. 
The naval disaster of August 9th led to the virtual loss of 
control of the seas in the eastern Solomons. ‘The only pro- 
tection, carrier borne planes, was lost by the forced retire- 
ment of the carriers, leaving the enemy in full control of 
both sea and air and the Marines short on rations and other 
su pplies. The results were the “Tokyo Express, ” “Pistol 
Pete,” day and night bombardments, and air raids both day 
and night. These unfavorable conditions persisted until 
the enemy was defeated in several sea battles, an air force 
of fighters and dive-bombers was made available on Guadal- 
canal to drive off air attacks and prevent daylight approach 
of surface vessels, and the Navy provided motor torpedo 
boats and other light vessels to patrol the surrounding waters 
at night. 
The situation is now completely reversed in the southwest 
Pacific. The Japanese are forced on every occasion to take 
what our Marines took during the first few months on 
Guadalcanal. Their surface sea communications within a 
radius of action with our planes have been completely cut 
except for small light craft at night, and our motor torpedo 
boats are making it hot for them. Our air forces have been 
strengthened until we have almost complete control of the 
air, denying to the Japanese the use of protective air forces. 
Our naval forces are able to close in day or night and 
bombard enemy positions and supply dumps while Japanese 
naval vessels can come near our positions only at the greatest 
risk of being sunk by bombs during daylight or torpedoed 
at night by our light surface forces. 
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Baptism of Fire 


HERE has probably never been a man, about to un- 

dergo his baptism of fire, who has not worried about 
how hy will react. Some, whose courage is beyond ques- 
tion, brood too much, to the point where their usefulness 
may evaporate temporarily. Some, of the most war-like 
mien, may crack up altogether and become a definite menace 
to their fellows; while others, who would be least suspected 
of bravery, have shown such nonchalance and coolness in 
the face of danger that their example has stiffened the 
morale of an entire outfit. 

But no matter who the man is, nor what his background 
and training have been, he can’t help keenly wondering 
if he will behave creditably, or will funk it. 

The following is an interesting statement of one man’s 
point of view. Naturally his identity cannot be revealed. 
He is a naval officer, and this is an excerpt from a letter he 
wrote his mother during the African campaign: 

“Tl tell you something that I don’t believe m 
realize. There are very few brave men. As individuals, very 
few of us could do the things that are required of us in 
time of war. If we had to do things alone, we would prob- 
ably be scared to death and fail. 

“However, as men are gathered into a group their phys- 
ical strength increases and so does their courage. When 
they are organized and trained as a group, they become 
even stronger. As they become more proficient and confi- 
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Faent, they become stronger yet. As their confidence in both 


themselves and their shipmates grows, so does their courage. 
We all draw strength and courage from each other. 

“Tt is as though a man said: ‘Here is my job. It has to 
be done. Everyone in the ship is working toward the same 
end. I can’t fail them, because they look to me to complete 
my j job.’ 

“Everyone looks to the captain. ‘He knows his job, 
he'll take us in and get us out, too . . . and he expects us 
to support him.’ The captain looks to the gunnery officer, 
the engineer, and all the rest. All the rest look to all the 
rest; up, down, and around. 

“From working and being together they all have confi- 
dence both in themselves ne the whole ‘ship’s company. 
When someone falls down on the job, he lets down the 
whole ship. You just can’t do it. 

“T never tried to write it down before but I have sensed 
the thing. A man seems to say to himself: ‘I’m as good a 
man as that one, and he can do his job.” You never worry 
about it at all. 

‘| don’t mean to say that I’m any hero, but think of the 
Chae of men in this ship, to say nothing of our squad- 
ron, that I have to support me. W hen you've got that, there 
isn’t any cause for worry. Anyhow, worry won't correct 
something that hasn’t happened yet. 


q q q 


Then and Now 


P to the actual moment that Japanese bombs started 

falling at Pearl Harbor, the press and radio were flooded 
with declarations by so-called isolationists and “America 
First” leaders that what Hitler did in Europe was no con- 
cern of ours, and that we were in no danger of war if we 
minded our own business. These leaders and the factions 
they represented had successively opposed each step in our 
rearmament recommended by naval and military authori- 
ties whose expert opinions were based upon years of study. 

The a Japanese attack, and the declarations 
of war by Germany and Italy which followed immediately, 
proved that the “America Firsters” were wholly and tragi- 
cally wrong. This is not said as a partisan opinion on an 
old controversial issue. It is recited as a bare statement of 
the actual facts. 

Some of these former isolationists and “America First” 
leaders have recently been back in the news columns. This 
time it is in discussions of the present advisability of draft- 
ing pre-Pearl Harbor fathers in line with the broad program 
of the Selective Service Act. Others have been heard from 
in controversies over what part the United States should 
play, if any, in reshaping the postwar world. 

The attention of these men and women, of the appeasers 

on both sides of the Atlantic, who thought that anything 
was better than risking Hitler’s wrath by opposing him in 
war, is called to the biok by Lowell M. ‘Limpus, How the 
Army Fights. In one of his concluding chapters, called 
“Paying the Price of Pacifism,” Captain “Limpus, buttress- 
ing ‘his conclusions by well-established facts and by a sys- 
tem of estimating hitherto proved accurate, asserts that 
Hitler could probably have been headed off: 


1. At the cost of 200 lives in 1936 when the great intu- 
itionist entered the Rhineland. 


2. At the cost of 20,000 lives when he took Austria in 
1938. 
3. At the cost of 200,000 lives when he took Sudeten- 
land in the fall of 1938. 
“The peace that was purchased in order to preserve 
200 lives in 1936,” Captain Limpus points out, “will 
finally be paid for at the rate of 1,000,000 lives a year.” 


It will be interesting to see, in the millions of American 
homes destined to have Gold Stars in their service flags, 
the reaction to the resurgence in public life of those who 
chortled with Chamberlain that the Munich surrender to 
Hitler had brought “peace in our time.” 


q i q 


The Gazette 
| phartnades of THe Marine Corps GazeTre may 


have noticed some changes necessitated by wartime 
restrictions. In the September issue we lengthened and 
broadened our columns, thus getting more copy to a page 
and making it possible to compress the same amount o 
reading matter into fewer pages. Beginning with this issue, 
we are using a lighter paper, thus reducing the weight. We 
are also rigidly restricting the amount of advertising, and 
limiting the sales through post exchanges. 

All of these changes are made to conform to War Pro- 
duction Board requirements to save paper. Because of our 
change from a quarterly to a bi-monthly and then to a 
monthly publication, and the great increase in circulation 
necessitated by a rapidly expanding Marine Corps, we have 
had to obtain a special allotment of paper from the WPB, 
which has granted it on condition that we effect these 
economies. 

Fortunately we are still able to supply copies to all of 
our members and regular subscribers. How long we shall 
be able to accept new subscriptions we do not know, but 
we shall continue to do so as long as possible, in accordance 
with the Commandant’s expressed desire that the GazeTTE 
should reach as many officers and noncommissioned officers 
of the Marine Corps as possible. But we cannot guarantee 
that we shall continue to accept subscriptions, ms: we may 
have to eliminate bulk sales entirely. We suggest, therefore, 
that if you are not a regular subscriber, you send in your 
$2.00 for a year's subscription at once. For your conven- 
ience, there is a subscription form on the inside back cover, 
together with information about the Gazerre and the 
Marine Corps Association. 

“A word to the wise is sufficient.” 

= goa 
Aviation Editor 
HE Marine Corps Gazette takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing the addition to its staff of Captain Garrett H. 
Graham, USMCR, as Associate Editor for Aviation. Cap- 
tain Graham was an Army pilot in World War I and is 
well known as an author of books and articles on various 
subjects. In the present war, he has served as an AVS 
officer in Guadalcanal and elsewhere in the south Pacific. 

The addition of Captain Graham to our staff is indi- 
cative of the emphasis that we plan to place on Marine 
Corps aviation, which is now so prominent a part of the 
Marine Corps and which is making such a magnificent 
record in the Pacific operations. 














“In the snow of far-off northern lands 
And in sunny tropic scenes 
You will find us always on the job, 
The United States Marines.” 


NORTHERN IRELAND—The first 
Marine pipers and drummers plan 
to “pipe the Allies into Berlin.” 


ASOLOMONS—A neatly camouflaged ma- 
‘chine gun crew lies in wait for the Japs. 


PERU—A U. S. Marine compares notes 
Ywith soldiers of the famed “Inca Guard.”’ 





VIRGIN ISLANDS — 

“On top of the world” 

overlooking picturesque 
Charlotte Amalie. 


<— 
SAMOA—This member 
of the Samoan Battalion 
is a full-fledged U. S. 
Marine. 











PUERTO RICO — A 

coconut cocktail breaks 

the monotony of the 
jeep patrol. 


<~-— 

HAWAII — Marine 

guards with fixed bay- 

onets protect valuable 
freight shipments. 


GUADALCANAL — Wash 

day for Marines, now thz 

the Japs have been cleane 
out. 


<< 

BRITAIN—U. S. Leather- 

necks train with British 
Royal Marines. 


ALASKA—A sentry walks his 
post on the docks at Sitka. 


SOUTH AMERICA—A 
harpy eagle is the fero- 
cious mascot of Marines 
in a South American base. 








HEN the Lexington was fatally hit in May 1942 

there were many survivors, but the secret of her 

death was so well kept that the Japs were led to be- 
lieve she might still be afloat. As a result, they probably 
overestimated the force that later disrupted their program 
at Midway. Had Lexington survivors given any hint about 
the sinking of their ship, the Jap plan of campaign might 
have been altered. 

The Navy has many secrets, and often they are known 
to thousands of its own people. It therefore expects abso- 
lute respect for security regulations on the part of its per- 
sonnel. To guard its information, the Navy has seen fit to 
inspect mail going to and coming from its vessels and bases. 
All private correspondence of officers and enlisted men in 
the combat zone, on board vessels, and at overseas stations 
is subject to censorship regulations and must be placed un- 
sealed in letter boxes or post offices controlled by the Navy. 

Censorship rules were created not to pry into personal 
affairs. They were drawn up from actual experiences con- 
cerning certain types of information which, when made 
available to the enemy, have proven disastrous. Clues to in- 
formation have been found to be as objectionable as the in- 
formation itself. 


*Reprinted by permission from BuAer News. 
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Censors are not the scissor-fingered butchers their critics 
frequently charge. They're not at all interested in per 
sonal affairs. Of course, as one censor admits, an anecdote 
about the Marine and the Polynesian princess may stick 
in his mind because of its amusing nature. But they guard 
against repeating anything—even funny stories—w hen off 
duty, realizing that the pthics of postal censorship demand 
no mention be made of the contents of letters. 

The censor knows that what a man writes to his friends 
and family is none of his business, and he is apt to forget 
all about it ten seconds after he reads it. But he has been 
taught to be so security-minded that he won’t let anything 
get through that might endanger his own life—or the 
writer's. The Navy doesn’t believe its people are careless in 
permitting the leakage of its secrets. But it wants to take 
every precaution against losing any part of this war. 

Every man writing a letter home wants it to be inter 
esting. He wants to tell things the folks will enjoy reading. 
Only a few want to be big shots or braggarts. The average 

sailor or Marine finds it a little tough to write a letter any 
way, particularly if every time he writes he wonders whethet 
it will result in a deck or summary court martial. 


One of the most difficult security lessons to learn is that 


discussions of anything confidential should be avoided, and 
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VIA AIR MAIL 


The censor’s mark is as essential as the cancellation mark, 
the address, or the air-mail stamp. 


that merely hinting at the existence of hush-hush activities 
without actually describing them is just as offensive. Hints 
provoke curiosity. 

The test of genuine security-mindedness is the ability 
to behave normally during times of abnormality. A secret 
is best kept by convincing others it does not exist. “Speak- 
ing of being restricted,” wrote a serviceman recently, “we 
have lectures on what to say in letters of the secrecy of this 
work, but seeing it’s you, there should be no harm in telling 
you what we do.” 

Naturally, every man and woman in the service has at 
least one good friend whom “there should be no harm in 
telling.” The friends and relatives—for the most part civil- 
ians—are not vicious but they are frequently careless, and, 
of course, have not been schooled in the importance of se- 
curity. That is where censorship steps in as a necessary, 
though unpleasant, function. 

Sometimes letter writers imply that they would be far 
more communicative if the threat of censorship did not exist. 

“Tell you more when I see you,” is one of the phrases com- 
monly encountered in letters. 

The world is full of agents sent out by the enemy. 
These agents are more interested in getting possession of a 
letter which was written by a Marine who thinks he is going 
to avoid censorship than they are in listening to his conver- 
sation. But they will take the information “eiadue way. A 
harmful letter is likely to be nullified by censorship, but 
unguarded speech may be picked up ‘and amplified a 
thousand times. A surprising number of summaries and 
decks have been handed out just because, rather than use 
the old bean, men decided to take a chance and write or say 
oe they would rather die than tell a Jap or German. 

Probably ever since the first love letter was written, it 
has been customary for the writer to place “X” marks at the 
ending. These romantic symbols are out for the duration, 
codes and ciphers being prohibited by 9 (a), Navy Censor- 
ship Regulations. 

At some of the advanced bases it is usual for men to mail 
copies of a familiar service magazine to the folks back home. 
Because the periodical is cleared by censorship at its source, 
it occurred to a man at one of the bases that the Navy 
censors wouldn’t inspect copies going to parents and friends 
from his station. So he went to the trouble to write a letter 
in which he attempted to set up a private code, enclosed 
the letter in a copy of the magazine, and dropped it 
in the mail. His reply came promptly in the form of a sum- 








mary court-martial and a bad-conduct discharge. Although 
his sentence was held in abeyance for six months, he 
learned, as have several offenders, that it’s perilous to try 
to short- -circuit the censor. 


MAN may as well join the Axis intelligence corps as 
write a letter aboard ship and carry it achewe for mailing 
It’s just as hazardous to write letters ashore for posting 
ashore. These practices are forbidden because they may 
disclose the position of ships and shore units. It is likewise 
forbidden to reveal by telephone ashore any information 
which, if written, would probably be subject to suppression 
by naval censors. 
Not many months ago, several Allied crewmen at an ad- 


vanced base loaded a plane with uncensored mail destined | 
for home ports. Most of the men at the base had knowledge : 


of the scheduled departure several hours before actual take- 
off and nearly all of them got busy and wrote letters filled 
with confidential information which they had been afraid 
to write in previous letters because of censorshi 

The plane crashed en route and the mail pouches floated 
around near the shore of territory occupied by the Nazis 
The information contained in those pouches would have 
been worth billions of dollars to the enemy—would have 
cost the Allies immeasurably had the Nazis picked them up. 
Fortunately, an Allied surface vessel came across the soaked 
mail and spent several uneasy hours in enemy territory pick- 
ing it out of the water. 

Because addresses for Navy personnel must carry the 
name of a ship or station, publication of lists of such ad- 
dresses is prohibited. This is to avoid dissemination of in- 
formation which would show assignment of fleet units. 
Private knowledge of ship and station addresses is one thing, 
says censorship, public knowledge another. 

Service personnel will find it advisable to have nothing 
to do with “Pen Pal” correspondence clubs. It would be 
most disconcerting to establish correspondence with a Pen 
Pal only to learn, too late, that he’s also a pal of the Axis 

Frequently, a man home from a battle area is asked to 
grant an interview for the local paper. All newspapers have 
fas advised by the national Office of Censorship that 
stories written from their interviews must be cleared by that 
office, or with the Navy, before publication. Unintentional 
slip- ups occur, but it is the responsibility of the man in the 
service to remind reporters and editors of this requirement. 

A big source of enemy intelligence comes from prisoners 
If captured, a man is required to give only his name, rank, 
and serial number. He should not carry personal letters ot 
diaries. Indeed, the keeping of personal diaries by personnel 
of the Navy is prohibited. Possessions of this kind tell much 
about a man—envelopes carry the name of his ship or sté 
tion and thus reveal the location of units. 

In the business of correspondence, the censor’s stamp 
has become a good-letter-writing seal of approval. It is some 
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thing to be sought. No letter is complete— and the writers 
conscience cannot be serene—without it. It's as essential a 
the cancellation mark, the address, or the air-mail stamp 
To route mail outside the limits of the censorship system # 
to establish a sort of private underground. 

It takes discipline to write letters that are both interesting 
and free from censure. It takes fortitude to keep quiet 


Having exhibited the guts required to face the battle front} 






a man will have to how a little more to face the home Front; 
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TRAINING AVS OFFICERS 


Graduates of Quantico Course Relieve Flyers 


of Ground Duties 


ROM the Atlantic seaboard to the farthest reaches of 


the south Pacific—wherever there are units of Marine 

aviation—many a trained pilot is now available for 
operational flying who might be chained to a desk had it 
not been for the Marine Corps AVS training program 
evolved in the early period of the war. 

The obvious course at that time was to increase the avail- 
ability of existing pilots by relieving them of non-pilot 
duties and to procure a group of officers to handle adminis- 
trative jobs and other ground detail. This the Marine 
Corps set out to do in formulating its AVS (Aviation 
Specialist) program. 

The original plan was to procure AVS officers, divided 
among the following categories: Administrative (Adjutants 
and Personnel Officers, etc.); Photographic; Air Intel- 
ligence; Matériel; Aircraft Maintenance, etc.; Fighter Di- 
rectors. By the time procurement was under way, various 
other specialties, the duties of which could be performed 
by ground officers, were added. ‘These included: Bomb Dis- 
posal; Camouflage; Chemical Warfare; Combat Condition- 
ing; Mine Warfare; Motor Engineering; Construction En- 
gineering; Radio; Synthetic Training; Navigation; Laun- 
dry; Mess; Post Exchange; Air ‘Traffic. 

Age limits ran from twenty-five to (in some categories ) 
fifty. Actually, only a few individuals over forty-five were 
procured, and the average age of AVS officers would prob- 
ably be approximately thirty-seven. 

Warrant officers, as well as commissioned AVS officers 
were procured. Collectively, they represented practically 
all varieties of civilian activity. All, however, had evident 
qualifications for specialist duty with aviation in one of 
the above types of duty. 

Many were professional men or business executives of 
established reputation in their respective fields. 

The first plan regarding rank was to commission individ- 
uals according to a combination of age and specialist quali- 
fications, from second lieutenant to captain. As the program 
progressed, it became evident that a number of complica- 
tions might be avoided by more uniformity of rank, which 
could be adjusted later. Beginning approximately with the 
8th AVS class, all AVS officers were made first lieutenants, 
except the youngest, who were second lieutenants. Prac- 
tically all of the first lieutenants whose record made it pos- 
sible were promoted to captain within six to eight months. 
Similar promotion was given to second lieutenants. 

€ routine procedure was assignment to Marine Corps 
Air Station, Quantico, Virginia, for a pre-ROC period of 
approximately two weeks, during which these civilians 
Were given sufficient indestrination to prepare them for 


the Reserve Officers’ Class «: Marine Corps Schools. AVS 


_ classes of (with certain exceptions) thirty officers were at- 


tached each two weeks to the current ROC, and went 
through the full course with the officers who entered ROC 


from OCS. The only divergence from the regular schedule 
was during the last several weeks, in which the AVS officers 
were given special instruction in aviation matters while the 
ROC class went on to additional infantry field problems. 

On completion of ROC, AVS officers were assigned to 
either permanent duty stations or to further specialist train- 
ing. Possible ROC assignments were based on individual 
analysis of civilian experience, grades in various ROC sub- 
jects, military characteristics, immediate needs of the service, 
preferences of officers, and to a limited degree, by availability 
of instruction at the time of graduation. 

Roughly, one-third of AVS graduates were considered 
on graduation to be qualified for immediate assignment to 
duty stations for service in their respective specialties with- 
out further training. The other two-thirds were assigned to 
varying periods of instruction, from two weeks of Recog- 
nition to nine months of Electronics training at Harvard 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Between these 
‘extremes were various courses of instruction in the special- 
ties listed above. 

With very few exceptions, the Marine members of var- 
ious classes, which also contained either Army or Navy 
students or both, maintained a very high average of academ- 
ic performance. It has been unusual to find a class in 
which the Marine members were not among the leaders. 
This is a point of special pride, because the number of 
Marine ofhcers available for these courses has been very 
limited in comparison with Army or Navy. 

AVS officers have been divided approximately equally 
between tactical units and shore stations. In both, their 
duties have been approximately the same, comprising 
the specialties previously mentioned. About 1 January 
1943, as the result of suggestions from the operational areas, 
an age limit of thirty-seven was set for service in those areas. 
In certain cases of outstanding or irreplaceable specialist 
qualifications, exceptions were made to this policy, but in 
general those over thirty-seven have been assigned to shore 
stations. Since there were not enough of the older officers 
to fill all ‘shore station requirements some younger officers 
are on duty at air stations, who will be relieved after a rea- 
sonable period, during which they will have the advantage 
of additional experience prior to combat assignment. 

AVS was instituted primarily as a stop-gap, to provide 
ground officers experienced in certain specialties, pendin 
such time as all officer requirements could be filled by the 
regular output from ROC. Beginning with the 16th ROC, 
aviation was assigned a quota of graduates from each class, 
in addition to AVS officers. Since this rate of assignment, 
plus AVS, did not attain the total of authorized strength in 
ground oflicers as of 30 June 1944, the assignment of ROC 
graduates to aviation was increased in May 1943. 

This provided the opportunity to measure the relative 


usefulness for ground duty of ROC graduates and AVS 
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procurement from civil life. It became clear that many of 
the ground duties with aviation require somewhat more 
maturity and experience than was available in the regular 
ROC output. There is, therefore, now under considera- 
tion, a proposal to reopen AVS procurement, with special 
attention to suitable material for intelligence, fighter di- 
rector, and administrative duties. While this procurement 
may not be effected during the calendar year of 1943, it 
is anticipated that it will be necessary to meet aviation 
needs in 1944. 

Additional sources of valuable officer material for avia- 
tion ground duties have been (a) Naval Aviation Cadets 
who have failed in flight training and were commissioned 


in AVS classification, MCR, (b) Marine Corps 2d Lieu- 
BS 
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Oc tober 


tenants who have failed in Operational Flight Training and 
(c) aviation enlisted personnel who have come through 
OCS and ROC and are reassigned to aviation on completion 
of ROC. The latter group are in general assigned to either 
advanced or refresher training in the special activities jn 
which they had enlisted experience. 

An additional source of officer material has been transfers 
from other branches of the Marine Corps. There is at 
present training at Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, a class 
largely composed of procurement officers who became avail- 
able as procurement reached completion, and whose sery- 
ices were requested by aviation. These ofhicers will be given 
a course in aviation orientation, and assessed for further 
assignment to training or duty in aviation activities. 


BS 


Air Support of Ground Units 


The following account, from the September issue of Military Review, is an 
excellent example of the results that can be obtained by the close codrdination of 
air and ground units operating against a hostile force occupying a defensive po- 
sition on reverse slopes in heavy jungle terrain. This report was submitted by an 
air officer following a recent action in the South Pacific. 


IR LIAISON was established with the division prior 
to the inauguration of their reconnaissance in 
force. A discussion of the limitations and scope of 

air support was held with the division staff. Methods of 
communication and liaison were established and the types 
of airplanes available and effects of the several classes of 
bombs were discussed and missions planned. 

The heavy jungle is cut by bare ridges and deep ravines. 
The precipitous walls of the ravines are several hundred 
feet high. The bottoms of the ravines are covered with 
heavy jungle, offering excellent positions for enemy ma- 
chine- -gun nests and strongpoints. Advances through this 
terrain require successive cleaning up of these strongpoints. 
Artillery fire can reach the far slopes of ravines, and in 
some cases the bottoms. However, it is not able to reach 
the reverse slopes where the Jap digs in securely. The 
problem for air was to bomb these reverse slopes immedi- 
ately preceding a ground push into the ravine. 

The problem was to blast the Jap out of these positions. 


It was felt that the terrific blast would be very useful in 
killing Japs in their dug-in positions in the confined spaces 


of the ravines. It was agreed that air would be used only 
on those areas not accessible to artillery, after it was defi- 
nitely established that a strongpoint existed. 

On the morning of the attack, the artillery shelled the 
area to be advanced into from 0500 to 0620. At 0620 the 
artillery laid a line of smoke shells in front of our lines 

(about 100 yards) which marked the line beyond which 
our airplanes were to bomb. Twelve P-39’s and twelve 
SBD’s observed the shelling from above. Immediately after 
the line of smoke shells was visible at 0620, the airplanes 
dive-bombed the reverse slope immediately in front of our 
lines. The infantry immediately adv: anced into and took 
the area with small losses. Later the same day, another 
strongpoint was encountered. Six P-39's cleaned it out so 


that the infantry walked in with no opposition. Four Jap 
officers and fifty men were found dead in the area. This 
type of operation continued daily, and about two missions 
a day were completed. 

Due to the proximity of the advanced O.P. from the 
fighter field, the liaison and communications problems are 
not difficult. When the strongpoint is encountered, the 
liaison officer proceeds to fighter operations and carefully 
briefs pilots. The artillery is asked to lay smoke on the 
target as soon as all friendly troops have pulled back (about 
100 yards). In the meantime the liaison officer leads the 
flight over and drops his bombs on the smoke signal, The 
entire process takes about one hour. 

This close contact between division O.P., division artil 
lery, and air liaison reduces the communication problem to 
a minimum and allows us to operate on direct lines. Ground 
troops stay as far forward as possible so as to take immediate 
advantage of the shock created by the bombing. 

A spirit of mutual confidence has been baile up between 
the air and ground units involved. After the first day, 
ground troops were most confident in and enthusiastic for 
air support. These operations are continuing. 

During the above operations, it became ne cessary to 
drop ammunition and supplies to our flanking element due 
to the lack of trails and the speed of the advance. ‘Thirty- five 
thousand pounds were dropped from B-17’s on three days. 
Of the total dropped, approximately 95% was recover 
and usable. A minimum number of supply parachutes and 
packs were available. These were used for dropping mortat 
shell cloverleafs and water. Four five-gallon water cans were 
securely wired together and attached to the parachute. 
Only three water cans were broken in dropping. Ammu 
nition boxes, 40-pound boxes of “C” and 75-pound boxes of 

“D” rations were heavily wrapped in burlap and thrown 
out at a low altitude. 
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. What YOU learn HERE pays off 
< in DEAD JAPS over there! 





HAT boldly-lettered, 60-foot long sign is just about 

the first thing a Marine recruit sees as he enters 

Camp Calvin B. Matthews for three intensive weeks 
of learning how to become a rifleman. 

He may not leave the famous West Coast rifle range en- 
titled to wear the coveted badge of an Expert or Sharp- 
shooter, but approximately 88 out of every 100 men will 
have satisfied the Corps’s qualification standard and the 
other 12 will know how to shoot. The officers and instruc- 
tors at Camp Matthews believe that will pay off in plenty 
of “dead Japs over there.” 

The figure of 88 per cent qualification of recruits wasn't 
an overnight achievement like many of the things the Corps 
has had to do since World War II started, for Camp Mat- 
thews is far from being a “war baby.” It represents 25 years 
of building and planning and expansion, and—more than 
anything = —a single-mindedness of purpose and devo- 
tion to the idea that in battle nothing counts like hits and 
that only the trained rifleman can produce them. 

This, the camp's 25th year, was marked by recent com- 
pletion of the new “F” range of 65 targets complete to 500 
yards. Believed to be the most modeues rifle range in exist- 
ence, it incorporates all the features range ofhicers have 
dreamed about. 

There’s excellent telephone service—both PBX and local 

—at three places on each firing line, modern heads in sufh- 
cient numbers, weather sheds, a fully-equipped armory right 
at the firing line, a record office for the r range officer, pasting 
sheds and Yocker bays sunk under the pits, and—delight of 
both the leather- lunged and not-so-leather-lunged range 
sergeants — up-to-the-minute sound equipment through 
which any individual on the range can be reached imme- 
diately. Minor improvements could be listed indefinitely, 
for “F” range is a combination of all the things range ofh- 
cers have wanted down through the years. 

Camp Matthews, of course, has expanded and grown tre- 
mendously since the Japs first struck at Pearl Hosbes, but 
thanks to the fores ight and interest of its commanding ofh- 
cers and the commanding officers of the San Diego Marine 


Corps Base (of which the camp is a part), it was more than 
ready to shoulder its share of the task of turning civilians 
into Marines — Marines who have upheld the traditional 
fine marksmanship of the Corps. 

Approximately 70,000 men were taught how to shoot 
and fired the range at Camp Matthews ‘during 1942, the 
period when the entire Corps was suffering its worst grow- 
ing pains since World War I. Since the camp had prepared 
better than it knew in the years of peace, it was able to take 
the 70,000-man-year in stride. For a few months right after 
Pearl Harbor, conditions were crowded and makeshifts had 
to be adopted occasionally, but by April of 1942 necessary 
improvements had been made and the recruits were click- 
ing through their training schedules with all the precision 
of an assembly line. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing about the banner 1942 
year was that despite the tremendous number of men who 
were taught how to fire a rifle, the quality of training was 
not sactihced because of the quantity. Instead of the slump 
which might have been expected because of conditions, the 
range hit a hot 88 per cent in qualifications and is con- 
tinuing to maintain that same pace in 1943. 

Although no attempt is 5 to determine the figure, 
there are actually few recruits who have never handiad a 
firearm in their lives. Unless they have belonged to some 
organization such as a rifle club, however, few of them know 
anything about the principles which underlie consistently 
good shooting. Even those who have spent years hunting 
have done most of their fighting at short ranges. 

As far as Matthews coaches are concerned, they'd gen- 
erally rather teach the man who has never so much as 
touched a firearm. The novice has no bad habits and starts 
the right way from scratch, whereas the man who has done 
a ideake amount of shooting has usually acquired some 
bad habits—and it’s hard to break a habit in three weeks. 
That's the one factor which keeps Camp Matthews from 
having a nearly perfect record. of qualifications in the 
opinion of many coaches. They feel that if they could keep 
that average 12 per cent of men who fail to qualify for a 
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few more days or, in some cases, a few more weeks and 
break their bad habits, the recruits would all be able to 
make the grade. 

As a result, range officers think the 88 per cent figure is 
just about the top that can be reached. With the M-1 rifle 
—which is easier to teach—with improved ammunition, and 
with the fine training system which has been evolved in 
the past 15 to 18 years, they think that just about every- 
thing humanly possible is done in the way of teaching 
recruits within the fixed three weeks’ limit. 

With the addition of “F” range, Camp Matthews, in its 
sprawling 567 acres, now includes the following ranges: 

A” range of 25 targets complete to 1000 yards. 

B” range of 25 targets complete to 600 yards. 

“C” range of 15 targets complete to 500 yards. 

“D” range of 20 targets, complete to 300 yards and including 
pistol at 50 yards. 


“E” range of 100 targets complete to 600 yards. 
“F” range of 65 targets complete to 500 yards. 


Before the Leatherneck recruit steps up to one of these 
.30 caliber ranges, he puts in many hours on one of the 
three school ranges. The No. | school range will accom- 
modate approximately 32 platoons. It includes the .22 cali- 
ber rifle range of 65 targets and a 65-target pistol range. 
(Pistol instruction is given a limited number of men only. ) 

The No. 2 school range, which also includes pistol and 
.22 caliber rifle targets, will handle approximately the same 
number of men as No. 1, while No. 3 range is designed 
for approximately 25 platoons. 

The three weeks at Camp Matthews are three of the most 
intensive weeks of training a Marine will experience. He 
talks, thinks, lives, and practices shooting from early morn- 
ing until late at night. For 10 days, he works on the school 
ranges and during that time also tries his hand at firing 
the .22 caliber rifle and .30 caliber carbine. Hard work 








and practice are the rule, for he has only that time to ae. 
quire his knowledge of the technical phases of shooting, 


to become adept at position exercises . and practice ‘snap- 


ping in 
This’ is followed by a full week on the .30 caliber Tange, 
firing more and more each day until the full course is fired 


on reooed da y : 


AMP Matthews’ history dates back to 1918, when the 
first eight targets of “A” range were built by the pick- 
and-shovel efforts of the men themselves. After that work 
was done, under the direction of Captain (now Brigadier 
General) E. C. Long, USMC, little was done in the way 
of expansion until 1925, when five more targets were added, 
The camp was marie for Brigadier General Calvin B, 
Matthews, USMG, deceased. He was the very type of Ma- 
rine officer who, through the years, stressed the importance 
of the individual rifleman in combat, and who, by his own 
example, helped form and strengthen the Corps policy of 
stress on rifle firing excellence. Himself a distinguished rifle 
man, he captained several national match teams and was the 
commanding officer of various Marine rifle ranges. One of 
the prized trophies on display at Camp Matthews today is 
the cup named in his honor and donated by his widow. itis 
awarded annually to the rifle range having the highest score 
made by a recruit during the year. 

In 1927, the camp acquired its first permanent construc- 
tion—a headquarters building, and the following year the 
first detachment barracks was built. Many of the permanent 
buildings were started in 1928 and 1929, all of them built 
by Marines. Then there came a lull until war flames again 
licked at the world. Since the start of World War II, build- 
ing construction has included a new administration struc. 
ture, mess hall, fire station, postoflice, post exchange, and 


Viewed from the 500-yard firing line, this is the way the 65 targets on the new “F” range at Camp Matthews, Marine Corps 


rifle range, look. The “F” range is considered one of the most modern and safest ranges in the country. 
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cooks’ quarters. Currently, the camp is experiencing the 
most unusual construction in its history—buildings for a 
small detachment of women Marines. 

With this new construction and with the increase in the 
number of ranges and training facilities, the camp has kept 
pace with more huts, more “galleys and messhalls, more 
barracks, more of everything that it takes in a modern train- 
ing center. A new outdoor amphitheatre was recently com- 
pleted for the showing of movies and ever-popular USO 
shows, and an outdoor arena is almost finished. 

The ranges themselves have been acquired slowly over 
the 25- -year period. In 1933, “A” range was extended to its 
present size. “B” and “C” ranges were built in 1936, “D” 


the following year, and “E” in 1940. (“D” range was origi- 
nally built for use of the Navy.) 

The Nos. 2 and 3 school ranges, like the modern new 
“F” range, have been built since the war started. No. 3, 
although not officially open, is in use, being currently the 
scene of training of a unit of Negro soldiers from the Army’s 
nearby Camp Callan. 

Facilities of the range are always in great demand. Ma- 
rine aviation units send their men to Matthews for requali- 
fication, and there is always a waiting list of Army and Navy 
groups. Training Leathernecks to shoot—and shoot to wt 
—comes first, but the other services are “sandwiched” 
and given the use of ranges as often as it can be pS 


Camouflage Do's and Don't’s 


O change your position carefully. A proper “esti- 
mate al the situation” will make your work easier 
and avoid impossible camouflage problems. 

Do avoid the skyline when concealing against obser- 
vation from the ground. 

Do make full use of natural cover. Utilize ditches, 
hedges, edges of woods, folds in the ground, ete. 

Do avoid conspicuous landmarks. You don’t want to 
be at a focal point of enemy attention. 

Do keep in the shadow. The enemy can’t see or take 
pictures in the shade. 

Do remember that shadows move. Although shadows 
as a rule fall toward the north, their length and direc- 
tion change throughout the day. 

Do avoid regularities of line of spacing. Nature has 
no straight lines and the enemy is looking for unnatural 
signs. 

Do garnish carefully. Natural garnishing must look 
NATURAL, so use material similar to that in the vicinity 
and support it as it would grow. 

Do thin out garnishing at the edges. A regularly 
garnished net casts a regular shadow which is obviously 
out of place in the surroundings. 

Do change dead vegetation. Forget and something 
(or somebody) will be dead. 

Do keep turf or topsoil when digging in; use it to 
cover your spoil on the parapet. 

Do make bold pattern, in garnishing or painting. 
You can’t see a two foot ‘ ‘beeak” in the outline from a 
distance of a mile. 

Do “look before you leap.” Plan and lay out your 
position in detail before moving in and trampling down 
promiscuously. 

Do observe camouflage discipline in making a recon- 
naissance. Signs of activity before occupation are just 
as disastrous as signs afterward. 

Do restrict movement when the enemy is observing. 
A moving object may attract attention. 

Do take extra care when tired. Fatigue leads to care- 
lessness. 

Do work in the shade or at night. The enemy is look- 
ing for you at all times but his eyes are not as good as a 
cat’s. He can’t hit what he can’t see. 

Do keep your flat tops “flat.” Sagging nets are worse 
than baggy knees. 


Do use existing roads. Traffic will not leave signs. 


ON’T be careless and give away your buddies. 

They're depending on you as you are on them. 

Don’t look up at airplanes. The enemy is looking for 
you too and you're easier to hit than he is. 

Don’t move unless you have to; then think first how 
you can move to cover most unobtrusively. 

Don’t use artificial materials unless the natural cover 
is insufficient. Natural cover blends best with Nature. 

Don’t be regular in your layout. Regularity is a mili- 
tary attribute and the enemy recognizes it as such. 

Don’t take shortcuts over the open or step outside 
cover. Every time you put your foot down you attract 
forty-eight square inches of enemy attention. 

Don’t walk around the outside of a net to fix the 
camouflage. Where you walk will be light in a photo- 
graph; the camouflage will be dark. 

Don’t hide your installation and leave your spoil and 
belongings in the open. Remember the ostrich! 

Don’t let your flat tops sag. They will photograph 
like a wet blanket laid out on brushes and they are not a 
bit safer. 

Don’t lower the sides of your camouflage. Your com- 
manding officer cannot see what you are doing, but 
when the enemy sees the shadow thrown by those sides 
he will be even more severe. 

Don't hide under matted camouflage. It is as conspic- 
uous as a bad haircut. 

Don’t end a road at an installation or make a lot 
of trails to a position. Have you ever lost your way to a 
canteen? 

Don’t leave things near the edge of your camouflage. 
The edge of your camouflage isn ’t—and shouldn’t be— 
opaque. 

Don’t put up bad camouflage and think it’s a magic 
veil. There aren’t any in war. 

Don’t crowd around an installation. Dispersion re- 
duces the likelihood of conspicuous trampling. 

Don't clean up old position; it won't look natural to 
the enemy. If you’re moving out, it will remain as a 
dummy; if you’re moving in you don’t want to change 
the appearance. 

Don’t expose lights or make a great deal of smoke. 
The enemy is looking for such beacons.—Air Forces. 








UPPLYING the communication men for the Marine 

Corps is the task of the Signal Battalion, Marine 

Corps Base, San Diego, Calif., a technical training 
school for field communication personnel. The communi- 
cation schools of the battalion train the personnel which 
man the communication platoons of all ground units of the 
Marine Corps. Only a small number of aviation personnel 
receive communication training at this base. 

The prospective student has just completed his recruit 
depot training when he is received. The recruit is more 
receptive to technical training at this time than later. If he 
has a high school education or an approximation thereof 
and can pass the radio operators’ aptitude test with a score 
equivalent to 50%, he will be classified to the Radio Op- 
erators’ School. If he has completed the tenth grade or 
better (and is not adaptable to radio code schooling ) he will 
be routed to the Field Telephone School. He must also ob- 
tain a reasonable score on the mechanical aptitude and in- 
telligence tests. Other factors are too variable for generali- 
zation or enumeration. 

All students coming to the battalion join the Head- 
quarters Company, which also serves as a casual company. 
Here each man gets his clothing replenished, his dependency 
slip and insurance checked, and a liberty card issued. Dur- 


*In the September, 1943, issue of THE MARINE Corps GAZETTE we 
published a general article on Marine Corps Signal Training. This article 
gives a close-up of the specialized training given in the Signal Battalion 
at the San Diego base. 





A group from a second week Field Telephone class making 


overhead wire ties. Signal Battalion barracks in the back- 
ground. Taken at a regular instruction period at the San 
Diego base. 


junior officers assigned to supervise outside work has six 





The Signal Schools at San Diego 


By Lieutenant Colonel Wilson T. Dodge, USMC 


ing this period he receives a series of orientation lectures 
covering administrative matters pertinent to the welfare of 
the inclevidual Marine and to the communication training 
for which he has been classified. The time spent in a casual 
status averages about one week. Presuming that the recruit 
arrived on Saturday morning, he will on the following 
Saturday morning, ‘be transferred from the Headquarters 
Company to one ‘of the three school companies. 

The School companies are the Telephone Company and 
two Radio Companies. Administrative personnel of each 
school company consists of an officer as company com- 
mander, a first sergeant, two clerks, one police sergeant, and 
a runner. Instructors (communication personnel) are as- 
signed to and billeted with the same company as their 
classes. Three instructors, one senior and two junior non- 
commissioned officers, are allotted to each class. These three 
instructors take the class through all phases of the school 
work. The manner of obtaining uniformity of instruction 
for all classes will be discussed later. 

On the afternoon of the Saturday on which the recruit 
joins the school company, he falls in at his class parade and 
is marched to the school by the instructor in charge. At the 
school the new class is issued texts, acquainted with the 
school regulations, and squared away to begin instruction 
on the following Monday morning. Instructors rotate liberty 
so that one is always aboard with his class in an advisory and 
supervisory capacity. 


Tue BarraLIoN ORGANIZATION 


HE staff sections of the battalion are the same as for 
an infantry battalion except that the intelligence officer 
and the intelligence section are replaced by a school officer 
and a school section. The personnel section functions 
normally, directing all transfers and maintaining a card 
status record on each man during his stay in the organiza- 
tion. The plans and training section prepares all schedules, 
assignments, and instructional material for initial issue. 
After a new course of instruction has been tried out and 
the always present unforeseen difficult points have been 
eliminated, the school officer is made responsible for con- 
tinued reproduction in accordance with the school needs. 
The property section functions normally with responst- 
bility for all property on charge to the battalion. This sec- 
tion is independent of the auxiliary signal supply depot, 
which functions under an acting assistant quartermaster 
and maintains accountability for the battalion and depot 
property. 

The school section is organized to exercise executive 
supervision over the actual instruction, to keep student rec- 
ords, and to reproduce the necessary instructional material 
for student use. The school officer is assisted by two junior 
officers, who are in charge of field work. The school office 
force consists of four men who keep the student progress 
records and issue texts. In addition there is a three man re 
production section and a police sergeant. Each of the two 
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field instructors as assistants. These men are used in addition 
to the regular three class instructors for the detailed outside 
instruction with those classes engaged in field work. 

The Signal Supply Depot operates an eight man signal 
equipment repair shop in addition to the supply details. 
The quartermaster force consists of one officer and seven 
enlisted men. Depot work is about evenly divided between 
supply and repair of battalion training equipment and issues 
to other units. An eflicient supply and repair unit is an abso- 
lute necessity in any technical training organization. All 
staff and quartermaster personnel are carried in Head- 
quarters Company. The battalion has the usual police off- 
cer and athletic officer, each of whom is also a junior officer 
in one of the companies. The general organization of the 
school companies has been given. 


ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION 


HE Radio Operators’ School, with a twelve week 

course, starts and graduates a class each week. The 
Field Telephone School, with a six week course, operates 
in a similar manner. ‘This allows the training of men on the 
minimum of equipment. It also allows the substantial paper 
work of graduation time to be distributed on a weekly basis, 
thus lowering the number of personnel required in the 
school records section. 

There is nothing spectacular about this progression of 
classes except the ease with which it functions. As previously 
stated it requires well qualified instructors and a complete 
organization of subjects taught. There is no passing of re- 
sponsibility when instructors stay with the same men 
throughout. It is also well established that instructors who 
know their students can get more coéperation and interest 
than will be obtained through less personal contacts. 

Each subject taught in the classroom is outlined as to 
study assignment and questions. Student worksheets are so 
written for each classroom period as to bring out those 
points most pertinent to the issue and automatically to elimi- 
nate emphasis of the less important points. The study as- 
signment appears at the top of each worksheet and blank 
spaces are left to indicate the length of the proper answer. 
All worksheets to be issued to a student are stapled to- 
gether in a book form and given to the student before he 
begins his instruction. Upon graduation he retains this com- 
pleted worksheet book for future reference. All periods of 
classroom instruction are of two hours duration with the 
usual ten minute break per hour. The instructor has one 
hour available for student study, lecture, demonstration, or 
answering questions. ‘The second hour is spent on the work- 
sheet with the correct answers being checked by the in- 
structor as soon as all students have completed. 

Two or more questions from each worksheet make up 
the final examination in each of the respective subjects. 
Weekly examinations are made up of ten or more ques- 
tions from worksheets that have been covered during the 
current week. This system of outlining instruction and 
giving examinations secures uniform results and minimizes 
classroom stalling. It is dependent only upon the quality and 
comprehensiveness of the worksheet material for good re- 
sults. It eliminates dependence on self-styled experts who 
are specialists only in a single subject and insures a maxi- 
mum of codrdination of the instructional materials covered 


in the several subjects taught in the course. It saves indi- 
vidual outline of work by each instructor. When the student 
graduates, he retains his corrected book of worksheets. ‘This 
provides him with individual reference material on hun- 
dreds of practical questions with which he will be con- 
fronted in his Jater career. 

Instructors are inflexibly required to qualify for the next 
higher rating before they are promoted. Examinations above 
staff sergeant require knowledge of both radio and tele- 
phone; staff sergeants and below are required to be com- 
petent only in their respective specialties. 

The schools operate on a forty-four hour classroom and 
field work schedule. Inside classes have one evening period 
and one half hour combat conditioning each day, Monday 
to Friday inclusive. On Saturday the morning is spent in the 
classroom, and in the afternoon each inside class partici- 
pates in supervised team athletics. Classes undergoing field 
instruction work straight through from Monday to Satur- 
day evening. 

Both the Radio and Telephone Schools have a two-week 
field work program. The first week is spent on scheduled 
individually supervised installation and manipulation of 
each type of equipment. This includes a practical examina- 
tion on each equipment set-up, field test, adjustment, and 
operating technique that has been taught. 

The second week is devoted to net operation, utilizing 
all types of equipment. Net operation is closely supervised 
throughout. All instruction during the second week in the 
field is by actual operation of equipment by the individual 
student as a part of a radio or telephone section. Errors are 
corrected immediately and proper technique is rigidly en- 
forced. Technical field training in this school stops just 
before the communication platoon team phase. Communi- 
cation platoon practices are taught and practiced insofar as 
they affect the section training; but the actual field opera- 
tion of the platoon as a combined communication platoon 
team of several sections is taught with and by the particular 
type of combat unit to which the man is transferred after 
his graduation from the Signal School. 


Tue Rapio Operators CoursE 


HE radio operators’ course is designed to turn out a 

graduate qualified to receive and send messages over any 
Marine Corps field radio set at the rate of from 10 to 12 
words per minute. This means that each man must operate, 
under ideal conditions, at the rate of at least 18 words per 
minute. He must also be entirely familiar with all field sets, 
radio procedure, and radio security. He must know enough 
about his organization to handle his traffic intelligently and 
expeditiously. He must, in addition, have a sufficient 
knowledge of his platoon to be able to perform other com- 
munication duties when required. 

One half the radio operator’s school time is spent learn- 
ing to send and receive the international code. Code practice 
begins on the first day and continues until the end of the 
tenth week. Electricity and an orientation course in organi- 
zation of the Marine Corps and communication functions 
are begun in the first week. At the end of the third week 
these two initial subjects have been completed. 

Radio theory and combined radio procedure are begun 
with the fourth week. The class is then receiving about 8 
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words per minute in code. At the end of the sixth week 
radio theory and procedure are completed except for prac- 
tical work operating in code table nets. ‘The class is at the 
end of the first half of the course receiving 13 to 14 words 
per minute in code. Radio equipment is a daily subject 
from the beginning of the seventh week to the end of the 
tenth week. Code table sending practice takes up the re- 
mainder of the time in the seventh and ninth weeks, and 
supervised application in net procedure on code table nets 
is practiced during the eighth and tenth weeks. At the end 
of the tenth week the average class is able to receive 18 to 
20 words per minute, has completed the study of equip- 
ment, and can send at the rate of 15 to 16 words per 
minute. Field work constitutes the last two weeks of in- 
struction, with one week of continuous individual instruc- 
tion in manipulation, and one week of similar instruction 
in actual field net operation using all types of radio equip- 
ment. Other details of the outside instruction have been 
discussed under school organization. 


Tue Fretp TELEPHONE SCHOOLS 


HE field telephone course is designed to turn out a 

graduate qualified to construct, maintain, and operate 
any field telephone system. To be qualified in construction, 
each man must be able to take a line route map and circuit 
diagram and properly install the indicated telephone equip- 
ment in the designated locations without question or delay. 
To be qualified in maintenance means that each man must 
know the equipment and the field tests, and must be able 
individually to locate and remedy trouble in the shortest 
possible time. Each man must be able to operate the in- 
stalled equipment to the maximum benefit of the tactical 
unit which it serves. He must have sufficient knowledge 
of his platoon to be able to perform other communication 
duties when required. 

One half of the time in the field telephone course is 
spent in practical outside field work. The last two hours 
each day of the first, second, and fourth weeks are used for 
individual outside work. The fifth and sixth weeks are de- 
voted entirely to outside field work. Electricity, map read- 
ing, wire systems, and an orientation course in organization 
of the Marine Corps and communication functions are be- 
gun in the first week. At the end of the second week, the 

map reading and orientation courses have been completed. 
Formal study of equipment begins with the third week. At 
the beginning of the fourth week instruction in electricity 
and in wire systems has been completed. Equipment alone 
forms the basis of the fourth week’s study 

Outside work during the first two weeks consists of super- 
vised technique in splices, ties, pole climbing, road and 
stream crossings, and an individual proficiency test on the 
work covered. During the fourth week an outside lecture 
demonstration covering the characteristics and use of each 
type of equipment currently studied is given during the 
last two periods each day. 

The first week of field work is spent both on individual 
and section team instruction. Each man is required to in- 
stall, test, and operate, every type of equipment with which 
a telephone section may be supplied. He is then given a 
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practical test covering the work which has been completed, 
During the remainder of the week reduced distance wire 
nets are set up and details of command post installation and 
operating technique are taught. ‘The entire week’s program 
is organized so that each man has a definite amount of work 
to accomplish during each allotted period. 

The second week of field work is spent in the mountains 
where a complete full distance division, wire net, including 
rear installations, is laid, operated, and recovered. One 
hundred miles of wire and all available equipment are in- 
stalled in this setup. Students are required to reconnoiter 
and use their own judgment in planning the use of ma- 
terials and men. Extra work is the penalty for failure to look 
at the map or figure the wire required. Failure to test equip- 
ment or wire before use means a long walk and longer hours. 
At the end of the week the wire is recovered and all ma- 
terial serviced for the next class. 

ADVANCED COMMUNICATION TRAINING 

Spee training is given to approximately ten per 

cent of the best qualified graduates of both communica- 
tion schools. Students for additional training are carefully 
selected on the basis of both demonstrated ability to Jearn 
and ability to make useful application of knowledge ac- 
quired. Outstanding graduates from the Radio Operators 
School are selected either for a fourteen weeks radio repair- 
mans course or for the high speed operators course. Out- 
standing graduates of the Field Telephone School are se- 
lected ay further training in common battery telephone 
system construction and maintenance, local battery main- 
tenance and repair, teletype repair, or specialized mainte- 

nance of air raid warning telephone equipment. 

Communication men should join a new unit at the time 
such unit is formed. Every communication man should 
know the detailed organization and functions of the unit to 
which he is assigned. This information is gained only by 
association with the unit concerned. Since the school 
graduate may join any one of twenty or more specialized 
units, ample time and attention must be given within the 
unit joined to further emphasize those dimes of training 
pertinent to that organization. 

It would take a two year course at these schools to teach a 
man all that he should know in every one of the many 
Marine Corps organizations to which he might be assigned. 
The maximum that these schools can do is to give the stu- 
dent the best possible course which can be operated in 
technical training and as much general background as is 
common to all combat units. It is quite necessary that both 
communication officers and field commanders recognize that 
the communication men reporting from the schools are well 
trained in technical duties, that the value of such men to the 
unit will be directly proportional to the further operational 
training received as a part of their organization, and that 
schools cannot supply any background which will take the 
place of unit training. 

Men not required to use what they have once learned in 
school, soon forgot. Training must be continuous or the 
work of the schools is soon lost both to the man and to the 
Marine Corps organization with which he serves. 
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A Department of War* 


HEN the war ends, one of the major domestic problems 

will be the demobilization of the great military forces and 
the disposition of the vast amounts of armament—ships, guns, 
tanks, and planes—far in excess of what can be kept in active 
commission. 

Due to the development of new weapons and changed meth- 
ods of warfare, there will also arise the question whether the 
present organization of the War and Navy Departments is ade- 
quate to meet the problems involved in maintaining the peace- 
time military force in a state of constant readiness for future 
contingencies. 

One outstanding phase of the war to date is the necessity of 
close coéperation of all services in military operations. Land, sea, 
and air forces must work together as parts of one machine in 
order to ensure success. This has been especially true in the 
Pacific, and also in the Mediterranean where the British navy 
played a major role in the expulsion of the Axis forces from 
North Africa. 

There are three courses opened which could be followed: 
retain our present organization; provide for three departments, 
Army, Navy, and Air; or combine all three into one Depart- 
ment of War. The present organization is well enough known 
to require little discussion in a brief résumé of this subject. The 
three department system has been tried out by several European 
countries; of primary interest are the cases of Great Britain and 
France. The Royal Air Force has done magnificent work in the 
defense of Britain and in the bombing of Germany, but in the 
early stages of the war it failed lamentably to support the naval 
and military operations. The Royal Navy was, for a long time, 
seriously crippled for lack of adequate air forces to operate in 
close conjunction with it. The defeat of the British and the 
French in France was due in part to the fact that they had little 
codperation between the army and the air force. No one knew 
who controlled the air units which went to France and they 
seemingly reported neither to the French nor to the British 
commander in chief. 

The natural tendency of any independent force or organiza- 
tion is to follow its own course and it is reluctant to work with 
or share the responsibility of other organizations. This is ap- 
parent in working with two departments or even with bureaus 
within the Navy Department. It was found necessary to consoli- 
date, for instance, the Bureaus of Construction and of Engineer- 
ing into the Bureau of Ships to have an efficient organization. 

Since the basic principle of success in war is unity of com- 
mand under leaders trained in, and selected for, their knowl- 
edge and skill in the use of all arms, it seems logical to assume 
that there should be the same unity in the military Departments. 
This leads to the third course: One Department of War. The 
outline of such an organization may be stated as follows: 

The three arms will be under one department which may be 
called the Department of War. 

The head of the Department will be a civilian. 

Under the civilian Secretary will be a military officer who 
will be Chief of Staff. 

Under the Chief of Staff will be two divisions—the Opera- 
tions Division and the Material Division. 

The Operations Division will be charged with the procure- 





_ *From A Department of W’ar by Admiral H. E. Yarnell, USN (ret.), 
in United States Naval Institute Proceedings, August, 1943. 
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ment of personnel, its training for war of all three branches, 
and its operation in war. 

The Chief of the Operations Division will be Commander in 
Chief of all forces in time of war. 

The Material Division will be responsible for the design and 
procurement of all material for all three branches. 

Under each division will be sections handling the special 
branches—army, navy, and air. 

All arsenals, navy yards, fuel plants, munition plants, and 
repair facilities will be under the Material Division. 

All air stations, forts, and operating bases will be under the 
Operations Division. 

The greatest problem, perhaps, in efficiently operating a De- 
partment of War is that of providing sufficient training for 
higher command and staff officers. Since the unified effort can- 
not be obtained without unified command, it is obviously neces- 
sary to set about the difficult task of training officers over a long 
period of years, giving them the wide experiences and training 
necessary to fit them for high command. A single academy is 
recommended for this purpose. But not all officers need have 
such general experiences; many would perform specialized serv- 
ices throughout their careers. 

The consolidation into a Department of War would meet 
the requirements of modern war, provide for a logical and co- 
ordinated determination of the size of each arm, and, last but 
not least, would assure the most efficient use of the sums ap- 
propriated by the Congress for our national security. 


> A > A > A 
A Girdle of Bomber Bases* 
ye movements begin to show themselves on 
_A 


various fronts. That old bane of the Germans, invented for 
political effect, grows luxuriantly in the soil they have drenched 
in blood. Their interior lines are becoming lines of approach 
by the Allied Nations. Japan’s eastern empire likewise invites 
the surrounding arm. The forces of restitution make their ways 
gradually around the edge of enemy conquests in preparation 
for the final strokes at the hearts of the aggressors. 

Every new base obtained from the enemy for use by Allied 
Air Power brings bombardment to fresh enemy centers of pro- 
duction or more intense bombardment to centers already at- 
tacked. The bomber routes drive like spokes into the hub of the 
wheel and transmit the jolts from outside to the center. The 
weight of the disturbances depends on the number of bases, on 
their range and on power to protect them. 

By this means of directing the lines of air attack fanwise from 
a variety of points on the edge, the enemy’s air defenses will 
suffer some further dispersal. Such a concentration of guns and 
fighters as the Germans have made to meet the Allied attacks 
from the West cannot be reproduced at other entrances into 
Germany. The groups of guns and fighters will be smaller and 
fewer as the bombed areas increase in number and in the variety 
of their location. The ring may shut in the Germans but, as it 
moves forward, it lets in the Allies. 

Germany and Japan alike will suffer this form of hammering 
pressure. In the present stage of both campaigns, islands have to 
be taken to advance the ring and help shorten the range. The 
girdle is being put around the enemy from the sea. It will be 


tightened later. And from it, as from a sling, will go the air at- 


*From The Aeroplane (British), July 9, 1943. 
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tacks designed to break the power of resistance at the center. 
Now is the time when the enemy might truly cry out that he 
is encircled by foes and in danger of being stifled. Instead he 
is dumb on that subject. The portents are black; and he can no 
longer play “power politics.” Power alone counts now and Axis 
power is being buried beneath the rubble of mass bombings. 


¥ 7 t 


Advancing the Bomber Line* 


SK Lieutenant General George C. Kenney, Commander of 
Allied Air Forces in the Southwest Pacific, what our air 
strategy against the Japanese should be and you will get an 
answer something like this: “Deception is the game. Trick, 
mystify, cross the enemy up.” General MacArthur, who is in 
supreme command of joint air and land operations in Southwest 
Pacific areas, says the same thing in different words: “One 
thing, gentlemen, we should keep in mind: ground forces in this 
area have a single objective—to advance the bomber line. . 
With the proper combination of all the elements, we can out- 
guess, outmaneuver, and out-think the enemy; we can put a 
finger right on his heart and paralyze him with surprise.” Gen- 
eral MacArthur looks to the air—and he wears the leather 
jerkin of an air officer. 

And war in the Pacific today is pretty much the product of 
men studying the capabilities of their machines and judging 
the best way to use them over one of the most complicated 
stretches of land and sea in the world. The Pacific distances ex- 
plain several other things—why, for instance, the Spitfires ran 
out of gas in the May 2d raid at Darwin, why the Fifth Air 
Force needs greater range in its offensive fighters, especially 
those that escort troop carrier planes, why the shrewd Japanese 
built range into their fighters. 

The Japanese are still on the other side of the weather. Space 
works for them better than it does for us. Indeed, if we have 
more planes, they have more airdromes; if we have the better 
matériel, they have the better supply routes. What they have is 
simply a system of air defense in depth, built around armor- 
plated bases. The outer string of bases starts in the Javanese 
archipelago, swings through Timor and Tanimbar, centers its 
strength in a series of multiple airdromes from Hollandia to 
Madang between the towering Owen Stanley Mountains and 
the north shore of New Guinea, and thrusts on through New 
Britain, New Ireland, the northern Solomons, Nauru, and the 
Gilberts. From a few hundred to nearly a thousand miles north 
stretches another chain of bases starting at Singapore, running 
through Tarakan in northern Borneo, to Davao in the Philip- 
pines, and on through Truk to the Marshalls. Both lines are well 
planned and constructed. Some of the airdrome revetments re- 
semble mazes. 

Tactically, territorial advance in the Pacific centers around 
the range of a fighter rather than the range of a bomber. Munda 
air base was not blasted by unescorted bombers; the mid-July 
100-bomber raid on the Bougainville area, sheltered every 
minute by fighters, could not have been launched against Ra- 
baul, 504 miles from Port Moresby and 652 from Guadalcanal. 
The American surface vessels that took command of the narrow 
Kula Gulf, even though it was surrounded by enemy troops, 
would never venture without fighter strength into the waters of 
Truk. The troops put ashore around Munda would not be 
there without our Guadalcanal base, and our advance on the 


*From Fortune, September, 1943 





continued with them. The first effect of war in the air has been, 
strangely, to limit range—the fighter, not the surface vessel, de- 


termines our striking distance. Consequently, warfare in the | 
South and Southwest Pacific is a matter of hops, each of which 


makes possible the next. Our aim is the building or capture of 
airdromes, of island air bases. 
Sometimes it is better to occupy territory that the enemy holds 


only with a token force, and build airdromes from scratch. But, © 
under certain circumstances, it is easier to steal bases and save 
the time and effort of building them. As at Lae and Salamaua on = 
New Guinea, at Munda, in a sense even on Guadalcanal, air’ 
strength can neutralize enemy power before troops are dis-” 
patched to advance positions. At each spot the prize is a field ' 
that will extend the bomber-fighter line. When bases can be 7 
established and maintained within fighter range of an enemy 
base, bombers can, with definite air superiority, cause such de) 
struction as to impose a virtual blockade, as at Lae and Sala- 
maua, which have been under such a blockade for more than six 
months. Given air command, not simple air superiority, this | 
process could be speeded. A cloud of fighters could move in and? 
strafe troop concentrations, planes on the ground, fuel dumps 


and fortifications. (Incendiary bullets from fighters are as effee- 


tive as bombs in destroying oil drums and grounded aircraft.) In 
the next stage the fighters would climb aloft to form cover for ! 
bombers. The bombers would reduce antiaircraft emplacements, 7 
strafe personnel, and drop parachute bombs and “daisy cutters.” 7 
Warships, if they deemed the mission safe, could toss more 
heavy explosives and place them on the target better even than’ 


bombers. 
4 7 4 


Navy Relief Society's Loan Policy 


S of 14 August 1943, the Navy Relief Society has an-~ 


nounced its loan policy as follows: 

Loans may be made for the following reasons: 

(a) Hospitalization, medical or surgical care of dependents. 

(b) Death of a dependent (the cost of burial should be held 
to a reasonable figure ). 

(c) Nonreceipt of pay accounts. 

(d) Delay in receipt of family allowance or allotment. 

(e) Travel in special cases such as critical illness or death of 
a wife or child, where circumstances warrant. 

(f) Travel and subsistence expenses, not exceeding the cost 
of transportation plus a reasonable amount for incidentals when 
leave is granted to a man who has returned to the continental 
limits of the United States from duty overseas or other duty at 
sea, provided the loan is recommended by the man’s command- 
ing officer, who shall state that the man has inadequate funds 
for leave due to valid causes beyond the man’s control. 

Where it is possible to do so, auxiliaries will require the regis 
tration of an allotment to cover the repayment of a loan granted 
for any purpose. In the c»se of loans for travel, the repayment 
must not extend over a long period. 

Loans should not be made to active personnel or their de- 
pendents: 

(a) To purchase automobiles or any nonessentials. 

(b) To lay in the winter’s supply of coal. 

(c) To pay taxes, or interest on mortgage or on house, ot 
land. 

(d) To pay debts created for nonessentials. 

Loans shall not be granted for any purpose to men, without 
dependents, whose lack of funds arises from disciplinary action. 


October | 
Lae and Salamaua began with bombers and fighters and has — 
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Spot Awards—Brigadier General Lewie G. Merritt is shown presenting medals to Marine fliers for distinguished operations 


against the Japs. The recipients are (left to right): Captain Joe Howard McGlothlin, Jr., Captain Robert Morris Livingston, 
Captain Herbert Amos Peters, 1st Lieutenant Howard Cecil Frazer—each awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross—and Cap- 
tain Roy Taylor Spurlock, awarded the Air Medal. 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 
Captain James E. Swett, USMC: 


Captain James E. Swett, USMC, who shot down seven Japa- 
nese bombers in a single flight in the Solomon Islands Area 
April 7, 1943, has been awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor by the President of the United States. 

The citation accompanying the award to Captain Swett, who 
was a First Lieutenant at the time of the action, reads as follows: 


“For extraordinary heroism and personal valor above and beyond the 
call of duty, as a division leader in a Marine Fighting Squadron in action 
against enemy Japanese aerial forces in the Solomon Islands Area, April 
7, 1943. In a daring flight to intercept a wave of 150 Japanese planes, 
First Lieutenant Swett unhesitantly hurled his four-plane division into 
action against a formation of fifteen enemy bombers and during his dive 
personally exploded three hostile planes in mid-air with accurate and 
deadly fire. Although separated from his division while clearing the heavy 
concentration of antiaircraft fire, he boldly attacked six enemy bombers, 
engaged the first four in turn, and unaided, shot them down in flames. 
Exhausting his ammunition as he closed with the fifth Japanese bomber, 
he relentlessly drove his attack against terrific opposition which partially 
disabled his engine, shattered the windscreen and slashed his face. In 
spite of this, he brought his battered plane down with skillful precision 
in the water off Tulagi without further injury. The superb airmanship and 
tenacious fighting spirit which enabled First Lieutenant Swett to destroy 
seven bombers in a single flight were in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tions of the United States Naval Service.” 


NAVY CROSS 
Major Jack R. Cram, USMC: 


“For extraordinary heroism while attached to a Marine Aircraft Wing 
uring combat against enemy Japanese surface and air forces in the vicinity 


of Kokumbona Point, Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, on October 15, 1942. 
Piloting a PBY-5A plane in a daylight attack by combined air units, 
Major Cram, despite heavy and accurate antiaircraft fire and constant 
assaults by enemy fighters, gallantly pushed home his attack to point-blank 
range before releasing his torpedoes, hitting and sinking a Japanese trans- 
port. Although his plane was severely damaged and carried the scars of 
more than fifty hits in its battered fuselage, he returned to his base and 
landed safely. His expert airmanship and indomitable fighting spirit reflect 
great credit upon himself, his command, and the United States Naval 
Service.” 


Captain Erskine W. Wextts, USMCR: 


“For extraordinary heroism while in command of a company in the 
First Marine Division, in combat against enemy Japanese forces west of the 
Matanikau River, Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, on November 2 and 3, 
1942. On the afternoon of November 2, Captain Wells, ordered to attain 
the battalion objective which lay within his zone of action, maneuvered the 
troops under his command with such brilliant strategy and great personal 
courage that despite stubborn enemy resistance, the Japanese were routed 
with heavy loss to their forces. On the following day, Captain Wells, 
although he realized his command was greatly outnumbered, daringly 
resumed the attack, inflicting devastating losses on the enemy. Cheering 
and encouraging his worn men in the midst of heat and severe enemy 
mortar and machine-gun fire during the latter phases of the assault, he 
personally led them in hand-to-hand combat, driving the Japanese from 
their position and completely annihilating them. His extreme valor and 
outstanding leadership were a constant inspiration to his officers and men 
and upheld the highest traditions of the United States Naval Service.”’ 


Lreurenant Henry R. Rineness, (MC) USN: 


“For extraordinary heroism as Flight Surgeon of a Marine Aircraft 
Group during action against enemy Japanese forces on Guadalcanal on the 
night of October 13-14, 1942. When a hostile task force moved in off our 
beachhead and commence a vigorous bombardment of the island airfield, 
Lieutenant Ringness, trapped in a foxhole in the camp area by the sporadic 
bursting of shells, was mortally wounded by a near miss which killed four 
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of his companions and wounded four others. Although completely para- 
lyzed in the lower half of his body and suffering great pain because of his 
immobility, he persisted in administering morphine and blood plasma to 
wounded personnel until he was finally evacuated to a base hospital. Even 
then, with unselfish devotion to his fellow man, he tried to minimize his 
own critical condition in order that others might be given preference in 
medical treatment. Three days later, as a result of his injuries, he gallantly 
gave up his life in performance of duty in service to his country.” 


First Lreurenant My tes C. Fox, USMC: 


“For extraordinary heroism while attached to a Marine Raider Bat- 
talion during the seizure of Tulagi, S»lomon Islands, on the night of 
August 7-8, 1942. When a hostile -ounterattack threatened to penetrate 
the battalion line between two companies, First Lieutenant Fox, although 
mortally wounded, personally directed the deployment of personnel to 
cover the gap. As a result of his great personal valor and skillful tactics, 
the enemy suffered heavy losses and their attack was repulsed. First Lieu- 
tenant Fox, by his dauntless devotion to duty, upheld the highest traditions 
of the United States Naval Service. He gallantly gave his life in the 
defense of his country.” 


Sreconp LizuTENANT Paut Moore, Jr., USMCR: 


“For extraordinary heroism while in command of a platoon in the First 
Marine Division in combat against enemy Japanese forces in the Matanikau 
River Area, Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, on the morning of November 
3, 1942. Pressing forward in the face of a steady barrage of hostile 
machine-gun and mortar fire, Second Lieutenant Moore, by aggressive 
charges and skillful employment of his units, forced the enemy to retreat 
to the ocean’s edge. As the Japanese fought desperately to survive, he 
stayed on the line with his platoon, directing its fire under terrific assaults 
by the enemy, and urged his men forward in a series of hand-grenade and 
bayonet charges, personally leading their successive attacks. In the final 
stages of the engagement, although critically wounded by a hand-grenade 
fragment and lying prostrate and helpless, he continued to encourage his 
men to keep attacking until he lost consciousness. His cool, courageous, 
daring, and outstanding leadership were an inspiration to all in his 
command.” 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 


LreuTENANT CoLonet Perry K. Smitn, USMC: 


“For exceptionally meritorious service in a duty of great responsibility as 
Commanding Officer of a Marine Aircraft Group in the Southwest Pacific, 
from August 23, 1942 to April 1, 1943. With courageous initiative and 
superb resourcefulness, Lieutenant Colonel Smith instituted flights to 
Guadalcanal at a time when the island airfield was under heavy siege 
and the entire Solomon Islands Area was a far-flung battle zone. Operating 
under adverse conditions and with restricted facilities, he set up his own 
schools for the training of personnel and conducted extensive activities 
which resulted in the successful delivery of urgently needed supplies to 
our fighting forces on the island, and the timely evacuation of casualties to 
base hospitals. Undeterred by darkness and tropical squalls, shuttling back 
and forth across vast areas of sea, this vital air transport contributed ma- 
terially to the defense of our positions on Guadalcanal. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Smith's gallant leadership and untiring devotion to duty were in keep- 
ing with the highest traditions of the United States Naval Service." 


LEGION OF MERIT 
Cotonex WiiuiaM J. Watiace, USMC: 


‘For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of outstand- 
ing service to the government of the United States in command of a Marine 
Aircraft Group, supporting land and sea forces in the occupation of Gua- 
dalcanal, Solomon Islands, from August 20 to September 29, 1942. Despite 
extremely difficult and hazardous conditions, and in the face of a greatly 
superior number of enemy aircraft, Colonel Wallace conducted the opera- 
tions of his group with such skill and sound tactical judgment that the 
squadrons under his command inflicted great losses on the enemy, de- 
stroying approximately 162 aircraft and five surface vessels, and con- 
tributing in a great measure to the success of our forces in that area. 
Showing at all times a keen appreciation for the proper and effective co- 
ordination of air and ground forces, he was instrumental in making a most 
effective combat team of the units under his command.” 


Lieutenant Cotoner Watter L. J. Bayter, USMC: 


“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of outstand- 
ing service to the government of the United States as Group Communica- 
tions Officer and Assistant Group Operations Officer on Guadalcanal, 
Solomon Islands, from August 30 to September 28, 1942. Arriving by air 
with the rear echelon of a Marine Aircraft Group on August 30, Lieutenant 


Colonel Bayler, with little equipment and personnel, and oftentimes work- * 


ing alone, reéstablished the existing communication facilities in order to 
operate additional aircraft successfully. Through his special ability, grim 
determination, and outstanding devotion to duty, he maintained communi- 
cations in spite of the many failures caused by enemy bombings and 
shellings.” 


October 
Caprain Merwyn C. PLumiey, USMC: 


‘For exceptionally meritocious conduct in the performance of outstand.- 
ing services to the government of the United States while charged with 
commanding a rear echelon and with procuring and transporting supplies 
to a battalion in the field during operations against enemy Japanese forces 
at Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, November 4 to December 4, 1942. Car. 
rying on this important task with marked ingenuity and resolute purpose, 
Captain Plumley successfully accomplished his mission, on one occasion 
patrolling the beach beyond the Japanese lines in order to contact the bat. 
talion patrol, and again during operations on the Lunga River, going aloft 
six times in one day to drop supplies. His loyalty and courageous devo. 
tion to duty in spite of obstacles and difficulties were in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the United States Naval Service.” 


SECOND LriEurENANT Watter R. Gites, USMC: 


“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of outstand- 
ing services to the government of the United States as Assistant Wing 
Communication Officer during operations against enemy Japanese forces 
at Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, from September 12 to November 17, 
1942. Although repeatedly subjected to severe enemy shellings and 
bombings throughout this period, Second Lieutenant Giles maintained radio 
and telephone installations, often keeping them operative during the 
heaviest enemy action. His skillful and courageous performance of a 
vital task at great risk to his own life contributed materially to the success 
of retaliatory measures by aviation units based on Guadalcanal and was in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the United States Naval Service.” 


SILVER STAR 


Extracts from citations* 


Major Justice M. Cuamsers, USMCR: 


“While a patient at the Battalion Aid Station, suffering from multiple 
wounds inflicted by a mortar shell, Major Chambers personally assumed 
control of the evacuation of the wounded when a hostile counterattack 
threatened to penetrate to the station.”’ 


Mayor Cuarces M. Nees, USMCR. 


“During a determined attempt of the enemy to seize the Guadalcanal 
airport, Major Nees, with utter disregard for his own personal safety, took 
over an observation post a few feet from the front line. Exposed on all 
sides to the terrific fire from enemy machine guns and mortars, as well as 
exploding hand-grenades, he dauntlessly remained at his post from: mid- 
night on through eight critical and grueling hours, directing the fire of 
his battalion so effectively that the hostile attack was disrupted and all at- 
tempts to dislodge the marines were repulsed with heavy Japanese losses.” 


Major James S, O’Hattoran, USMC: 


“Throughout the operations against enemy Japanese forces at Guadal- 
canal, Major O'Halloran conducted the fire of his battery with such skill, 
courage, and effectiveness that nine Japanese bombers were shot down and 
five more probably destroyed, while damage to the airport was held to a 
minimum.” 


Mayor Donatp K. Yost, USMC: 


“Leading his group of four fighter planes as escort for our dive bombers 
attacking Japanese land installations at Munda Point, Major Yost daringly 
intercepted enemy planes attacking the bombers and, despite heavy antiair- 
craft fire, destroyed two of the hostile planes and completely disrupted the 
assault. The following day, he again led his command against the enemy 
with such outstanding skill and grim determination that ten Zeros were 
shot down, he, himself, accounting for four of them.” 


CapTatn Ricuarp Y. StaFForp, USMCR: 


“Upon completing a forced march through hazardous jungle and swamps 
for twu days on an attack mission against enemy Japanese positions on 
Guadalcanal, Captain Stafford immediately deployed his company and 
initiated an attack against unexpectedly strong enemy positions. After 
establishment of contact with the enemy, he personally directed the assault, 
leading his men with courage and determination until he was killed from 
ambush by a Japanese rifleman.”’ 


Seconp Lieutenant Jutius E. Gotpptatr, USMCR: 


“During combat with enemy Japanese forces at the mouth of the 
Matanikau River, Guadalcanal, in which Second Lieutenant Goldblatt's 
platoon was acting as point, one of his men was seriously wounded and 
another who attempted to rescue him was also shot down by the strongly 
entrenched enemy. With utter disregard for his own personal safety, he 
unhesitatingly crawled across an open area, swept by heavy Japanese fire, 
to the place where the men were lying, and brought them to safety.” 


*NorE: The editor greatly regrets that space and paper shortage will not 
permit printing all citations and commendations in full. 
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Seconp LrzuTENANT Joun B. Doyte, Jn., USMCR (gold star 
in lieu of second Silver Star): 


“With utter disregard for his own personal safety, Second Lieutenant 
Doyle, during the offensive action against Japanese forces in the vicinity 
of the Matanikau River, Guadalcanal, bravely descended a steep, wooded 
hill in the face of terrific enemy fire to attend the wounded, After an 
enemy shell killed one of the injured men whom he was carrying up the 
hill, he heroically continued his task and succeeded in rescuing three of 
his wounded comrades.” 


Seconp LrzeuTENANT Paut Moore, Jr., USMCR: 


“Upon seeing two of his men stranded on the opposite bank of the 
Matanikau River and unable to withdraw due to their wounds, Second 
Lieutenant Moore, at great risk of his life, unhesitatingly swam across the 
river, continually swept by heavy Japanese machine-gun fire, and, with the 
help of his sergeant, brought the two men back to safety.” 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 


Extracts from citations” 


Mayor Rosert H. Ricnarp, USMC: 


“Leading a codrdinated attack of five dive bombers and four torpedo 
planes against a Japanese battleship, Major Richard and his squadron 
scored one torpedo and one bomb hit on the enemy vessel. Again on the 
following day, he commanded his squadron in three separate attacks 
against a large enemy task force which threatened our positions in the 
Solomon Islands Area and personally scored two direct hits on Japanese 
transports.” 


First Lisurenant Oscar M. Bare, Jr., USMCR: 


“Knowing well that his fuel might be exhausted before he could return 
to his base, First Lieutenant Bate, nevertheless, during repeated attacks 
against Japanese naval and air forces in the Solomon Islands Area, carried 
out repeated attacks at extreme ranges, and although flying in a tail posi- 
tion, shot down three enemy planes.” 


First LreutENANT Lionex N. Poot, USMCR: 


“Leading his dive-bomber squadron in a coérdinated attack against a 
Japanese task force of two cruisers and four destroyers in the Solomon 
Islands Area, First Lieutenant Pool and his men, in the face of accurate 
and determined antiaircraft fire, sunk two ships and damaged two others. 
On December 11, he participated in an attack against enemy destroyers 175 
miles from his base, personally scoring a near miss on a hostile ship, while 
his squadron accounted for direct hits on five enemy vessels.” 


Seconp LizuTENANT Jack L. Brusnert, USMCR: 


“Setting out on December 3 to attack an enemy task force of Cruisers 
and destroyers 175 miles away, Second Lieutenant Brushert scored a 
damaging hit on a Japanese cruiser, contributing to the success of the mis- 
sion in turning back a dangerous enemy surface force, and then returned 
to his base after dark. On December 12 and 15, he participated in two 
attacks and in the face of heavy antiaircraft fire and adverse flying condi- 
tions, struck a damaging blow to enemy land installations on Munda 
Point.” 


Seconp LigeuTENANT WiLu1AM B. Campseit, USMCR: 


“Making an individual attack in a dive bomber against a Japanese Task 
Force of ten destroyers and five transports, Second Lieutenant Campbell, 
in the face of heavy antiaircraft fire from shore and ship batteries, gallantly 
pressed home his attack and scored a direct hit on a transport. On October 
25, he skillfully, and with great determination, located, tracked, and 
reported a Japanese Task Force and remained within sight contact, furnish- 
ing valuable information as to the enemy forces’ composition, course, 
speed, and location.” 


Seconp LieurENANT Rosert F. Contey, USMCR: 


“Attacking an enemy task force of cruisers and destroyers, Second Lieu- 
tenant Conley scored a direct hit with a thousand-pound bomb on one 
Cruiser, turning back the dangerous enemy surface force. A few days 
later, he, with great determination and zeal, attacked enemy vessels in the 
face of the heavy antiaircraft fire, and scored direct hits on each occasion. 
Later, he engaged in three attacks at Munda Point, which struck a damag- 
ing blow to enemy land installations in that area.” 


Srconp Lieutenant Cart F. Eaxtn, Jr., USMCR: 


“Taking part in an attack on December 3 against an enemy task force 
of cruisers and destroyers 175 miles from his base, Second Lieutenant 
Eakin contributed in a large measure to the turning back of the hostile 
vessels and then made the dangerous trip back to his base safely through 
the darkness. On December 11, during combat with an enemy destroyer 





force, he scored a direct hit on one of the hostile ships, by his skill and 
expert marksmanship.” 


SEeconD LiEUTENANT Water A. Ecx, USMCR: 


“During participation in forty-four aerial missions against Japanese 
forces in the Solomon Islands Area, in spite of the hazards of operating 
over enemy controlled territory, Second Lieutenant Eck succeeded in 
scoring hits on four enemy warships.” 


Seconp LreuTENANT Witu1AM McL. Evuison, USMCR: 


“On November 21, Second Lieutenant Ellison, while on routine search, 
made contact with an enemy transport and, dauntlessly pressing home his 
attack, scored a damaging blow to the Japanese ship. Flying a distance of 
175 miles to participate in an engagement with an enemy task force of 
cruisers and destroyers on December 3, he made a direct bomb hit on a 
hostile cruiser. He skillfully attacked Japanese land installations during 
assaults against the enemy at Munda Point from December 12 to 15.” 


SECOND LIEUTENANT Haren E. Hoop, USMCR: 


“Participating in an engagement with a Japanese task force on Decem- 
ber 3, Second Lieutenant Hood, after flying a distance of 175 miles skill- 
fully attacked the enemy, scored a direct hit on a cruiser and then in 
darkness led the return flight safely back to his base. During an attack on 
December 7, he daringly struck an enemy destroyer, securing a direct hit. 
In three subsequent assaults on Munda Point, he was instrumental in dis- 
rupting the enemy’s plans by inflicting much damage on the Japanese 
land installations.” 


AIR MEDAL 
Extract from citations* 
First Lieutenant Rosert W. Vaurett, USMCR: 


“For meritorious achievement while participating in aerial flight with 
a Marine Aircraft Wing as leader of a two-plane formation during an 
engagement with enemy Japanese forces in the Solomon Islands Area.” 


Seconp LieuTENANT Rosert J. Bear, USMCR: 


“Second Lieutenant Bear took part in two successful strafing and bomb- 
ing raids on a Japanese landing party. He also participated in attacks on 
heavy concentrations on hostile cruisers and destroyers, inflicting damage 
and causing the probable loss of one Japanese destroyer.” 


SEconD LieuTENANT Joun H. BLumMenstern, USMCR: 


“Second Lieutenant Blumenstein participated in aerial flight with a 
Marine Aircraft Wing as wing man of a two-plane formation during com- 
bat against Japanese forces in the Solomon Islands Area. Although 
wounded in the arm and leg, he, with great skill, maneuvered his plane 
so that his gunner was able to hit one Zero, setting it afire.’’ 


SECOND LigEUTENANT Rosert L. Cremer, USMCR: 


“Second Lieutenant Cremer participated in an attack against an enemy 
task force of cruisers and destroyers. On December 11, he engaged in an 
attack on several enemy destroyers and scored a direct hit on one. On 
December 15, he took part in attack on Munda Point, causing much 
damage to enemy ground installations in that area.” 


SeconpD LreuTENANT Howarp L. Watrer, USMCR: 


“Setting out on a mission to escort a striking force of dive bombers and 
torpedo planes against four Japanese destroyers and two light cruisers, 
Second Lieutenant Walter, after strafing the enemy, saw a hostile bi-plane 
swing over to attack a dive bomber. With utter disregard for his own 
personal safety, he swung out of formation, attacked the Japanese plane 
and destroyed it.”’ 


LETTERS OF COMMENDATION 


By Commanding General, Solomon Islands, Pacific Force: 


Marine Gunner LEANDER E. Dorey, USMC. 


By Commanding General, First Marine Amphibious Corps: 


CaprTain Cray A. Boyp, USMCR. 
Captain Epwin B. WuHeeter, USMC. 
SEeconp LiEUTENANT Rosert W. Laverty, USMCR. 


Seconp LieuTENANT Puitie A. OLtpHam, USMCR. 
Marine Gunner Cuartes E. James, USMC. 


*NorTe: The editor greatly regrets that space and paper shortage will not 
permit printing all citations and commendations in full. 





Marine Aviation in Munda Campaign 


EADQUARTERS of Marine Corps Aviation in 

Washington were gratified by the official release 

of recent reports from the South Pacific theater re- 
vealing that the flying Leathernecks, in codperation with 
Navy pilots, had played a major réle in the Munda cam- 
paign which resulted in the capture of the key Japanese 
airfield there after a 37-day assault. 

Marine Corps and Navy planes, the reports indicated, 
made up about two-thirds of the forces employed in these 
air operations, on a scale unprecedented in that area. 

In the period from June 30th—date of the initial landing 
on Rendova—to the final capture of the Munda airfield on 
August 7th, American flyers practically eliminated enemy 
air opposition by downing 358 Japanese planes, and cleared 
the way for the drive of the ground forces on Munda by 
daily bombing attacks that greatly softened the enemy de- 
fenses. 

The destruction of the 358 Japanese aircraft—259 fight- 
ers, 60 twin-engined bombers, 23 dive-bombers and 16 
float planes—was estimated to have accounted for all but 
20 or 30 of the total enemy planes in the Solomons area. 
It was achieved at a cost of only 93 United States planes, 
of which 71 were fighters and 22 were bombers. Many of 
the American pilots were rescued by the Consolidated 
Catalina patrol planes which have helped the Navy to 
establish an outstanding record in rescue operations. 

Greatest blow at the enemy air forces was struck in the 
first two days of the action, when 125 Japanese craft were 
shot down against a loss of 25 American planes. So crip- 
pling was this first blow to the Japanese forces that they 
subsequently avoided large-scale attacks on American for- 
mations and positions, and attempted only harassing ac- 
tions. 

While inflicting this heavy damage on the enemy air 
forces, the American pilots carried out offensive operations 
in close coérdination with the ground forces. Daily bomb- 


ing raids were made on Munda and the nearby Jap bases 


at Ballale, Vila and Kahili, often under unfavorable weather 
conditions. 

The assaults on Munda, in which 1,000 tons of explo- 
sives were dropped on enemy installations, paved the way 
for the advance of the ground forces through the difficult 
jungle territory by destroying defensive positions and sup- 
plies, and by weakening the morale of the Japanese troops. 
Raids on the supporting bases made it difficult for the enemy 
to provide proper air support or reinforcements for the 
forces cornered at Munda. 

In these attacks, all the weapons of the air were used. 
High level, medium altitude, dive and glide bombing were 
employed in carefully codérdinated operations under strong 
fighter protection. The bombing attacks were generally 
carried out by Navy Douglas Dauntless dive bombers and 
by Grumman Avenger torpedo bombers equipped for land 
assaults. 

In addition to the severe blows aimed at the opposing 
Japanese air forces and the punishment rained on the 
enemy bases, the American pilots flew long-range patrol 
missions which averaged 22,000 miles of flying daily and 
greatly assisted the American commanders in keeping 
posted on enemy troop and shipping movements, and made 
many attacks on enemy shipping. 

The attacks on Japanese vessels were particularly ef- 
fective, exacting a heavy toll on the convoys attempting to 
relieve the beleaguered Japanese at Munda and on war. 
ships. operating with them. 

The outstanding record of aerial operations is the more 
impressive when it is realized that the principal base from 
which American Army, Navy and Marine Corps planes 
operated was approximately 175 miles frrom the Munda 
area, while the Japs had to fly only 120 miles from their 
main base to reach the scene of action. This geographical 
advantage permitted the enemy either to load more bombs 
or ammunition, thus giving him an edge in striking power, 
or more gasoline, allowing him a longer time in the air. 


NAVAL CASUALTIES 


AVAL casualties reported to the next of kin from December 7, 1941, to Septem- 
ber 16, 1943, total 29,426. This total is broken down by services and classi- 


fications as follows: 


Dead Wounded Missing Prisonerof War Totals 

N. S. Navy a leieraias Ah. 5 44 7975 2650 9080 2226 21931 
U. S. Marine Corps ...... 2019 2526 662 1925 7132 
U. S. Coast Guard..... 182 22 158 ] 363 
10176 5198 9900 4152 29426 
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QUT IN THE BOONDOCKS. By James D. Horan and 
Gerald Frank. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 209 pp. 
$2.75. 

HEN the final chapter of the history of the United 

States Marine Corps has been written, none will be 
found recording more valor and loyalty than that on the occu- 
pation of the Solomon Islands in 1942. It was the portion of 
the Marines who took part in this campaign to fight a tropical 
war, the horror and misery and suffering of which surpassed 
anything that the human mind had ever imagined. But, al- 
though these men looked upon war in its most awful aspects, 
there was never the slightest wavering on their part; their faith 
in ultimate victory was certain; their achievements have never 
been surpassed. ‘To whatever they have to tell of their experi- 
ence the world will listen with respect, for truly they are of 
the world’s great heroes. 

James Horan and Gerald Frank have interviewed twenty- 
one of these Marines and recorded their stories. ‘These they 
have given us in Out in the Boondocks. The authors, very 
wisely, have reported these stories exactly as they were told to 
them; they have made it possible for us to hear each man speak. 
The good judgment of the authors is to be commended; these 
deeds are the stuff of which the songs and sagas of a people are 
made; fitting it is that each man be allowed to tell his own ex- 
perience in his own way. 

Taken as a whole, the stories make a deep impression of the 
difficulties and dangers that faced these men in Guadalcanal 
and of the dauntless spirit that conquered all obstacles: the 
diabolical ingenuity of the enemy; the difficulty of the terrain; 
the incessant rain; the gloomy jungles; the sleepless nights; 
the war of nerves as well as weapons—all these stand out vividly 
in the accounts. 

But these stories do something more than give us a general 
impression of the difficulties of the boondocks of Guadalcanal 
and the valor of the Marines—great as these were. They present 
the individual men to us. We would know these heroes—here 
they are. As each relates his particular part of the campaign— 
his own unusual experience—he reveals himself: his back- 
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ground, his education, his ideas of loyalty and devotion. ‘That 
the personality of those who have done such great deeds be 
recorded is indeed a contribution to the history of our nation. 
None tells his story vaingloriously. Each is modest; only 
luck brought him through—never his wit or prowess. But his 
very understatement makes clearer the realization of the stam- 
ina of these men. These are records that will live in the mem- 
ories of America for ages to come. One will cherish the book 
and be glad that he lived in a time and a land that produced 
such sublimity of faith and devotion—such quiet and determined 
courage that knew no such word as fail. Newur Hitt. 
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BLOOD FOR THE EMPEROR. By Walter B. Clausen. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 341 pp. $3.00. 


LOOD for the Emperor!” is the battle-cry of the Japanese 
warrior. This book is a narrative of the human side of the 
war in the Pacific. It is largely quoted accounts of eye-witnesses 
and of persons who got their stories from eye-witnesses. The 
book begins with a chapter on the background of the Japanese 
battle-cry followed by chapters on the leading events of the war 
since its outbreak through the Battle of Guadalcanal and ends 
with a chapter on Japanese grand strategy. The last chapter is 
particularly recommended to all persons who think the war is 
about finished. 

While there is little in the book that is original by the author, 
he has selected the best human interest accounts about the 
leading events that have so far been published. He leans 
heavily on the writings of Clark Lee, author of They Call It 
Pacific, one of the best books written so far on the war with 
Japan. When good accounts by leaders in battles are available, 
the author weaves these into his book skillfully and makes the 
overall account one of perfect unity. Many of the stories are 
well known to all who have read the flood of books and ac- 
counts which have been published about the war. 

To this writer, the chapter on submarine operations was of 
particular interest. There has been very little said about the 
undersea campaign which is playing almost as important a part 
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Books for Marines 


F OLLOWING is a selected list of 
recent and standard books of special interest 
to Marines. They may be obtained, by mem- 
bers of The Marine Corps Association, at the 
publishers’ prices, postpaid, through our Book 
Purchasing Service. On orders of $10.00 or 
more, excluding HISTORY OF THE U. S. 
MARINE CORPS, a 10% discount will be 
allowed. 

Address orders to The Marine Corps As- 
sociation, Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing remittance 
to cover full price of books desired. 


History oF THE U.S. Marine Corps— 
Metcalf ar Piel iss dM atlas $3.00 


Wauar Crrizens SHoutp Know Asout 
Marines—Craige ............... 2.50 


Our 1N THE Boonnockxs—Horan & 


ee cues. Sve. ss 2.75 
Sxy 1s My Wrrness—Moore ........ 2.00 


THey Mape Me A LeaTHERNECK— 
eS tS cet Sed ode. wy 2.00 


i) 
“J 
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Last Man Ore Wake Istanp—Bayler | 


_ Anno A Few Marines—Thomason 3.00 


GuipE TO ADMINISTRATION U. S. 


Marine Corps—Hooper <........ 2.00 
*GuapaLcaNaL Driary—Tregaskis .... 2.50 
*Inro THE VALLEY—Hersey ......... 2.00 


*25¢ editions also available to military 
personnel. 


MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps 


Washington 25, D. C. 
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in the winning of the war as are the surface and air campaigns, 
The keynote of the book is the heroic conduct of our fighting 
men who have repeatedly put up gallant fights to the bitter 
end even in the face of impossible odds. The author is an 
Associated Press correspondent who had wide newspaper ex. 
perience since 1906. Since the outbreak of the war, he has been 
assigned to the headquarters of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor. C. H. Mercatr. 
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GOD IS MY CO-PILOT. By Robert L. Scott, Jr., Colonel, 
United States Army Air Force, with a foreword by Major 
General C. L. Chennault. New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
277 pages. $2.50. 


UR war in the Pacific is passing from the defensive to the 

offensive, and it will be waged against Japan from many 
directions. Chief among these will be the Chinese mainland, 
whence our air armadas will conduct relentless and devastating 
attacks against Nippon. But first the treacherous Jap must be 
eliminated from China skies. 

How this will be done is forecast in the history of the 10th 
Air Force, and the 14th Air Force, the Assam-Burma-China 
transport command, the 23rd Pursuit Group, the veterans of 
the AVG Flying Tigers—all operating under command of Major 
General Claire L. Chennault. That story, written by the Com 
mander of the American Fighters in China, is God is My Co 
Pilot. Colonel Scott, after learning the latest fighter tactics while 
flying “on the wing” of the immortal Flying Tigers—“the great- 
est fighting unit the world has ever seen”—took command of 
our pursuit under Chennault and wiped up the sky with out 
numbered planes and an unquenchable spirit. 

Scotty’s pilots were not outnumbered once, twice or most of 
the time, but always. Yet they maintained a record of aerial 
victories over the Japs of more than 12 to 1, and the ratio is 
growing. Obviously, a most successful method of combat had 
been developed for our air squadrons. Those pilots, employing 
tactics evolved by master-tactician Chennault, attacked Japanese 
airdromes, shipping, wharves, coal mines, military installations 
and formations, utilizing surprise to the utmost. Because of the 
unparalleled aircraft warning net established throughout China, 
they were able to gain the necessary altitude and meet the of- 
fensive Japanese squadrons with extremely gratifying results. It 
is exciting reading. 

The Jap is a methodical pilot. Learning his habits and how 
to outfox him, Scott’s airmen threw the enemy plans into dis 
order by unorthodox tactics. P-40’s cannot circle and dogfight 
with Zeros, but their superior strength permits them to attack 
and dive away safely, to return when the disorganized enemy 
is once again vulnerable. Superior altitude is the one requisite, 
and that the Americans usually had. 

With a great sense of humor and a magnetic personality, 
Scott is a forceful and dynamic leader. During his combat 
months in China he continually led his Group into attack, and 
when he was not flying with his own men he prowled alone in 
his single-seater, looking for Japs. He found them, too. One day 
three hundred of them fell before his machine guns at Mantha 
when he caught them slogging up a gorge in the rain. Another 
day, alone, he strafed the big Jap-held airport at Myitkyina 
three different times, hitting the runways each time with a 
500-Ib. bomb. After his fighters had liquidated all the Jap planes 
over Canton and the Whangpoo one afternoon, Scott dived on 
the enemy airfield at White Cloud through billowing puffs of 
ack-ack and three times shot up a big transport parked on the 
apron. He received twenty-seven holes in his plane for that 
attack. Of the’45 Zeros that rose to meet the Americans ovel 
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Canton, 29 were shot down and confirmed. All the American 
planes returned safely. 

To call Scott eager is no exaggeration. During one month he 
flew a total of 214 hours in transports and fighters! If this is not 
the greatest feat of individual flying so far during this war, it 
is close to it. Scotty now wears three Distinguished Flying 
Crosses, several Air Medals and Silver Stars, and his plane car- 
ries twelve Jap flags on its fuselage for confirmed victories. 

The book is a story of persistence, courage, and determination 
in which overcoming obstacles is commonplace. It is intensely 
human. It is the story of the “Lone Wolf of China” who gradu- 
ally becomes one of our greatest Air Force leaders. As a docu- 
ment it records the tremendous achievements of the 23rd Pur- 
suit Group, and it is a tribute to the genius of General Chen- 
nault. 

Every Marine should read this book, for it reveals the methods 
by which we shall gain control of the air over the Japanese 
homeland. Horace S. Mazer. 
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VERTICAL WARFARE. By Francis Vivian Drake. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 1943. 142 pp. 
$3.00. 


T last here is a book on the war in the air that approaches 
the subject matter from a broad understanding point of 
view and considers the limitations of air power and the colossal 
logistic problems involved in bringing it to bear in distant 
theatres of operations. The author correctly states that the basic 
weapon of air power is the heavy bomber and its principal mis- 
sion should be “the destruction of the machine power” of the 
enemy. But he does not contend that this is the only mission of 
air power or that it alone will win wars. Other types of planes 
are necessary to support the bombers as well as the land and 
naval forces. The author contends that, with our enemies 
having such vast armies, we could overcome them only after a 
long war and that the annihilating force of heavy bombers is the 
only conceivable way to an early victory. The British and United 
States bombing power has reached such a potential that we 
should expect great results from it but not without applying all 
the other forces which we have at our disposal. 

The vertical attack may be an area attack at night or a pre- 
cision daylight attack. The former is designed to wipe out whole 
areas while the latter seeks to strike at “the key of the key of 
the key,” thereby interrupting the enemy production processes. 
In the older forms of warfare, the only way to get at the enemy’s 
production power was to overrun it with armies; now, with 
heavy bombers, we are able to make direct vertical attacks with 
greater destructive power. Another great advantage of vertical 
over lateral warfare, in the mind of the author, is the fact that 
losses to our forces will be a very small fraction of what they 
would be if we drive in with huge armies until the enemy is 
overcome. While the primary objective of bomber warfare is the 
destruction of enemy production, the incidental morale effect 
will greatly contribute to the results. 

It is possible, with the aid of all other forces, to secure a 
speedy victory over Germany if bombing is used to the limit 
of our ability, but “attack against Japan can take place only 
after army, navy, and air force are able to organize adjacent 
bases on a scale similar to that set up in England for operations 
against Germany.” To those enthusiasts who would have us get 
on with the war against Japan by an early bombing of the 
island empire, he reminds that we must have great bomber 
fields, fully developed with all facilities and within less than 
one thousand miles of the selected targets. This means a layout 
of airports much greater in number than we had in the whole 
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Model WN-300 Engine Driven Arc Welder having 
a WSR (Welding Service Range) 60 to 370 amps. 


Good fighting goes hand in hand with good repair of 
fighting equipment. Helping U. S. Marines in the latter 
task are P&H engine-driven arc welders—the machines 
es deliver dependable welding service anywhere in 
the field. 


Extra sturdy construction permits P&H trailer models 
to travel safely wherever they can be towed. Fully self- 
contained with welding generator powered by gasoline 
engine, they bring the most modern welding facilities to 
the remotest areas. 


Included in the complete P&H line are A.C. models 
from 20 to 1200 amps. capacity; D.C. models from 15 to 
600 amps. 
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Mediterranean Invasion Landing (Official Signal Corps 
photo). Roustabout Cranes are hustling war materiel at 
home and overseas. 
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HEN YOU HAVE heavy 

bulky stuff to move, load 
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dores—tireless, always ready, 
easy to operate. Where you 
want it when you want it, it 
prevents delays, keeps things 
moving. Handles 5 tons with- 
out a grunt. Wheels or crawler 
tracks, all tractor power, ball- 
bearing boom turntable, gears 
in oil, full boom swing. In- 
valuable around war-busy fac- 
tories, airports, railroads, docks 
and warehouses, where they’re 
going by hundreds these days. 
For fast action now . . . for 
post-war cost-cutting 
write today for the facts. 


The Hughes-Keenan Co. 


627 Newman St., Mansfield, Ohio 
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United States prior to the outbreak of the war; these can be 
established only after naval communications to their locations 
have been opened. The author, unlike most of the other “ex. 
perts” writing books and articles which have flooded the 
country, believes that the air force must have the greatest pos- 
sible codperation of other armed forces and that all must be 
used in a team to get the hoped-for results. Nothing would be 
more foolish than to fail to use our powerful naval strength with 
its control of the seas and our highly developed armies to drive 
the Axis powers back in the far flung conquest. As for air power 
in the future, he considers that no future exists for any country 
that does not have air power. 
The author is certainly one of the best informed civilians on 
the subject of air war strategy. He was a fighter pilot in the last 
war and has spent many years in study, in first-hand investiga- 
tion, and in writing on air problems. Cow Mus 
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THE INVASION OF GERMANY. By Curt Riess. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 206 pp. $2.50. 


HE thesis of this book is that only through an invasion of 

their own country can the German people be convinced 
that they have lost this war and that it will be too costly and 
destructive to themselves to wage wars in the future. “It must be 
an invasion that ends in Berlin, or better, amid the ruins of 
Berlin.” The book deals with the invasion of Germany and not 
merely with the invasion of Europe. The author believes that 
all measures short of that will fail to obtain the kind of peace 
that we demand and that no possible amount of bombing will 
defeat Germany. Bombing does not necessarily weaken morale; 
it may even stiffen it. Most Germans are Nazi and must stand 
or fall with Germany. He contends that the Nazi set up has 
been so strongly forged and the people so disciplined that revo- 
lution in Germany is next to impossible without an invasion 
of the country. There is no reason to believe that morale in 
Germany is yet beginning to break. 

Sea power has had a much greater effect on the war than the 
air enthusiasts admit. Invasion of Germany can best be made 
under present conditions from the east or southeast. The west- 
ern front is so heavily fortified that invasion from across the 
Channel would be extremely difficult. The Luftwaffe is on the 
decline but the German army is still a powerful, well-equi,,.24 
fighting force. Hitler can be thrown off balance politically, 
w hen the time comes, provided proper methods are used. We 
must make the German people feel, by correct propaganda that 
the situation is helpless before they will try to oust Hitler. 

C. H. Mercatr. 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT ARMY 
GROUND FORCES. By Colonel Joseph I. Greene. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 209 pp. $2.50. 


ATEST in the “What You Should Know” series is Colonel 
Greene’s What You Should Know About Army Ground 
Forces. This book maintains the high standard of the series. 
the several titles of which have performed a valuable function 
in familiarizing the reading public with the various military 
services. 

In this book Colonel Greene, editor of the Infantry Journal 
and one of the best-informed officers of the Army, tells the story 
of the extensive and complicated organization that makes up 
Army Ground Forces. This general command, of which Liew 
tenant General Lesley J. McNair is the commanding general, 
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is in fact the largest force in the American services under a 
single commander in this war. It includes all ground combat 
troops not in actual or potential battle areas. It is a vast training 
organization that is constantly feeding men to the fighting 
fronts prepared to wage combat against our Axis enemies 
sharing the fight with the air and sea forces. Colonel Greene 
discusses the organization of this extensive command and its 
integration and training. 

Of special interest to Marines is the emphasis placed upon 
training in amphibious warfare. This type of war, in which the 
Marine Corps was the pioneer, is of the greatest importance in 
World War II. As Colonel Greene observes, “it is likely that this 
war will see more Americans landing on different hostile shores 
than in all other wars combined.” Moreover, even in land 
fighting, the crossing of rivers, canals, lakes, swamps, and arms 
of the sea, are of great importance and “in our present global 

aut d : 
war, water routes to battle are inevitable. CPM. 
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THE SKY IS MY WITNESS. By Captain Thomas Moore, 
Jr. USMCR. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 135 pp. 
$2.00. 


HIS book is dedicated to those unsung, undecorated heroes, 

the enlisted personnel who keep our ships in the air. They 
work day and night to keep the planes in condition to take the 
war to the enemy. 

Captain Moore tells of his struggle to master the technique 
of flying and the thrill of his first solo. His first sight of destruc- 
tion was Pearl Harbor. Then the battle of Midway and on to 
Guadalcanal, from which he was sent home on account of 
wounds. He planned to fill his life so full of home and love and 
laughter that he would crowd out those haunting memories. He 
found this impossible and, in this story, he tries to express some 
of his emotions and thereby release himself from them. 

The night before the battle of Midway, he found Major 
Henderson alone in their quarters. During their conversation, 
Major Henderson expressed his views of the Japanese in these 
words: “They are like a horde of impudent germs that are trying 
to disease the world. The more you kill the less grows the 
danger. They must be killed as one kills a fly, without pity, 
without remorse.” The next day he followed Major Henderson 
into battle and saw him give his all in trying to rid our world 
of those germs. It was a difficult task for Captain Moore and 
the others to put out the smudge pots on the field that night 
when only half of their squadron had returned. The other half 
had followed their leader. 

After a short rest in Honolulu, the outfit was sent to help the 
Marines on Guadalcanal, who were holding on by their teeth 
and fighting almost with bare hands. He prayed for confidence 
and valor. He needed those qualities to back the attack when 
the alarm sounded. There was much to be done there and no 
time for rest. “The enemy sailed, flew, surged, and rallied against 
us as regularly as the tide.” The Orders of the Day were attack, 
attack, attack; go out, unload, return, refuel, reload, and attack. 

At the dressing station his friends came to see him. “Their 
presence was, in a sense, like being decorated: a real decoration 
by the most critical judges of all.” 

Homeward bound, every minute lessened the distance be- 
tween “Hell and Paradise.” “We who have fought do not ask 
to be hailed or wreathed for our battles. We ask for something 


more, something to come back to.” Nexium Hin 
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“Fighting Forces” Series 


Patriot Battles. By Colonel A. C. M. Azoy. 

America in Arms. By Brigadier General John M. Palmer. 

Great Soldiers of the First World War. By Captain H. A. De- 
Weerd. Washington: The Infantry Journal. 25 cents each, 


HE Fighting Forces Series of books put out by the Infantry 

Journal with the aid and approval of publishers and au- 
thors is a momentous experiment. They are all sound books; 
they are all connected in their subject matter directly or in- 
directly with the theme of war; they are never technical 
manuals. Looking over a number of titles and reading here 
and there in a variety of books, the reader can discern the pat- 
tern on which the editors of this series are working. 

The three books under discussion illustrate the three types 
of subject matter that the editors have chosen for their series, 

Patriot Battles deals with the principal battles of the Revolu- 
tion in a fresh and contemporary manner. America in Arms 
is an attempt to disclose the true importance of the citizen 
soldier and to explain the methods by which he may be 
trained. Great Soldiers of the First World War reveals the 
origins of the Schlieffen plan which was triumphantly used 
against France in this war. 

Patriot Battles gives in detail the principal battles of the 
Revolution. Colonel Azoy has steered a middle course between 
technical description that would be clear to the professional 
man, but dry, and popular narration which is frequently stir- 
ring and inaccurate. The strategy of the battle comes out clear- 
ly and with it the personalities of the leaders involved. The 
book for the reader is an introduction to the art of war. Here 
is an abortive pincers movement (of which our war commen- 
tators, at least, are so fond); here is illustrated the folly of 
frontal attack on a fortified place, and the value of cutting the 
enemy’s line of communications. This book has one serious 
flaw: it cries for a series of line sketches to illustrate each battle. 

America in Arms is a serious discussion of the methods that 
may be used for defending a democracy; in other words, the 
means whereby a nation may keep alive a military philosophy 
within its borders and avoid militarism. General Palmer goes 
back to George Washington for an answer to the dilemma al 
ready proposed between a small professional army that theoretic- 
ally can be expanded and a militia which by its nature must re- 
main untrained. His solution is a highly trained citizen’s army 
educated and administered by professional soldiers. The details 
of this plan are of importance to every trained man now in the 
armed forces. It is upon him that much of the reconstruction 
after the war will depend. 

Great Soldiers of the First World War is a consideration of 
generalship. Captain DeWeerd explores and penetrates myth 
and legend surrounding the generals of the last war and in 
that exploration discusses the stuff of which generals must be 
made and the vast problems of organization, planning, and 
supply that the undertakings of war demand. 

P. D. Car.eTton. 
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STUDIES ON WAR. Edited by Captain H. A. DeWeerd. 
Fighting Forces Series. Washington: The Infantry Journal. 
158 pp. $.25. 


TUDIES ON WAR is a collection of carefully chosen 
articles from Military Affairs, the Journal of the American 
Military Institute. The somewhat grim introduction admirably 
discloses the purpose of the book: “The selection was made on 


* the assumption that there are many in the armed services and 


nation surfeited with superficial writings about military mat 
. . . e . » 
ters who would like to get their teeth into something solid. 
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Captain H. A. DeWeerd, former editor of Military Affairs, 


has chosen to present selections which illustrate the various 
phases of serious military thinking and writing. There is a sec- 
tion on European Military Thought and Practice, mainly Ger- 
man and French, which deals with the military philosophy 
which lies behind the present conflict: this section is coherently 
developed and complete within itself. The admirable essay on 
the beginnings of the Russian-German conflict which ends 
this section is a neat proof of the theorem implicit in the whole 
collection, that the present can be understood only by a study 
of and a grounding in past military philosophy. A second sec- 
tion on Economics and Warfare deals with the effect of war 
on the life of any nation and the intricate relationships that 
must exist between battle and conquest, and the life of the 
people. This section also is complete and coherent. A third 
section under the general title of “The United States Amny, 
Past and Present” is scattered in its appeal: a bit of historical 
research, a study of two tactical maneuvers, and a history of 
the change in our militia from a state to a federal status. This 
third section is disappointing precisely because, save for the 
last essay, it approaches more nearly to what the average reader 
is going to expect of military writing. The purpose of the section 
is not clear. 

All these essays were written by civilians, or at least by 
people who were civilians at the time of writing. Since these 
selections are culled from the best that Military Affairs had to 
offer for the last seven years, it is fair to suppose either that 
the officers of the armed services are not writing, or that they 
are doing their writing for the technical journals of their pro- 
fession, journals which are closed to the public eye. In either 
case, this little book proves an extremely interesting thing: 
that the spark of military philosophy has been kept bright 
during the past twenty-five years by a widespread body of stu- 
dents who were working in an atmosphere of general darkness 
and disregard of the importance of their subject matter, pre- 
paring the way for the citizen soldier and the citizen army of 
today. It is perhaps due to their efforts and their interest that 
the regular army and its reserves, the militia, were this time 
more nearly ready than ever before in the history of America 
for the emergency which is now upon us. 

The real purpose of this book should be, however, to demon- 
strate that there is such a thing as military philosophy, which 
is, in the words of Clausewitz, an extension of politics. To 
understand this philosophy, not necessarily to use it ourselves, 
but to guard against its wrongful use by others, is the part of 
wisdom. This book goes further, however, than demonstrating 
the existence of a philosophy; it proves first that such a philos- 
ophy can be the subject of absorbing and interesting study, that 
it is a complete subject within itself, worthy of a student’s best 
endeavor. This book should have a wide appeal at the present 
time; if it is carefully read the repercussions that it sets up in 
the reader’s mind will not lose their stimulating effect at the 
close of the war. P. D. CareTon. 
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“BY YOUR LEAVE, SIR.” Tue Story oF A Wave. By Lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) Helen Hull Jacobs, USNR. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 260 pp. $2.00. 


IEUTENANT (j.g.) Helen Hull Jacobs, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, now Public Relations Officer at the Naval Reserve 
Training School, The Bronx, New York, has recorded her ex- 
periences at the U. S. Naval Midshipmen’s Training School, 
Northampton, Mass., into a heartwarming story of one Becky 
McLeod who goes through the indoctrination program for 
WAVE officer candidates at Smith College. 


Becky, having been very close to the war as a canteen worker 
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Ric-wil Prefabricated Pipe Units for steam, hot water, 
oil and hot or refrigerated process lines are complete 
when they reach the job—pipe, insulation, and pro- 
tective covering. Field men couple or weld this pipe, 
insulate the joint and move on. ¢ Man-hours are 
saved in the field. Installation is fast. Critical materials 
are only 15% to 20% of the total weight. They re- 
quire only 25% of the space in available gondola cars 
compared with other types of conduit construction. 
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in London during the battle of Britain, returns to this country 
only to find that managing her Kentucky farm keeps her far 
removed from the actual conflict. As a result she applies, and 
to her great delight is accepted, as an officer candidate in the 
WAVES. 

The tale of her experiences at Midshipmen’s School, where 
she and many others like her are indoctrinated in the ways 
of Navy life, is told so vividly and in such a completely charm 
ing manner that one can feel her joys and sorrows, hopes and 
fears as they appear on the printed pages. Here she finds a 
solution to her own personal problems through whole-hearted 
adjustment to a new and difficult life of regimentation and 
utter selflessness. 

Those men and women who have not entered one of the 
services will find this an absorbing and well-written story of 
an unfamiliar but increasingly important aspect of life today. 
Women who have known indoctrination at Northampton or 
at a training center for other services will read Lieutenant 
Jacobs’ By Your Leave, Sir, with special interest and enthu- 
siasm. Marian G. Craic. 
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HE’S IN THE MARINE CORPS NOW. By Josef Israels, II. 
New York: Robert M. McBride and Company. 191 pp. 
$2.50. 


E’S in the Marine Corps Now is one of a series that covers 
all the branches of the armed services. This book, like 
others in the series, rapidly surveys its particular branch, giv- 
ing a brief history of the Corps, describing recruit training, 
training at advanced bases, Marine Corps aviation, and the 
more spectacular phases of the Marine Corps such as the 
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Raiders. It is well-illustrated by a series of effective photo- 
graphs taken from the files of the Division of Public Rela- 
tions. 

This book suffers from the evident intention of the author 
to do no less than justice to the Corps; he consequently deals 
always in superlatives and emphasizes such specialties as hand- 
to-hand fighting, judo, the training of Paramarines, and the 
Raiders. The inevitable effect of such treatment is that the 
book seems a little noisy. This treatment, too, ignores the rou- 
tine duties of the Marine Corps, the Marine Corps Schools, 
and the fact that the Marine receives a highly technical train- 
ing. 

There are some flat inaccuracies in the book which should 
be corrected in later printings, some minor and some serious: 
Camp Lejeune is in North Carolina, not in South Carolina, 
as the caption to the picture opposite page 168 has it; it was 
Colonel Edson’s Raiders who cleaned out Tulagi, not Colonel 
Carlson’s, as the caption on page 187 puts it. On page 80 the 
author says, “Every man in the Corps, following his basic train- 
ing, has a right to apply for officer candidate classes.” Every 
enlisted man in the Corps has at least the potential privilege of 
becoming an officer through field appointment. Any man, how- 
ever, who applies from the enlisted ranks for the Candidates 
Class must meet definite physical and educational require- 


ments. P. D.C. 
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ENGINEERS IN BATTLE. By Lt. Colonel Paul W. Thomp- 
son. Harrisburg: The Military Service Publishing Company. 
108 pp. $1.50. 


THIS book is made up of accounts of operations of German 

combat engineers in Poland and on the western front in 
the early stages of World War II. Since the task of the engi- 
neers is to keep the routes of advance open, their importance 
can scarcely be overemphasized. The range of operations cov- 
ered by the book includes assaults of forts, bridging rivers and 
canals in the fact of the enemy, ferrying troops, mine-laying, 
pontoneering, and diaries of campaigns. Since the character 
of the war has changed considerably, the discussion does not 
cover all the new developments but all of the operations dis- 
cussed are still important. 

The book deals more with the tactical and troop-leading fea- 
tures than with the technical side of field engineering. It was 
first published in the Military Engineer and was so well re- 
ceived that it was later published in book form. C.H. M. 
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PATRIOTIC THOUGHTS OF A MARINE. By Pfc. Roy 
E. Fries, USMC. Philadelphia: Dorrance and Co., 114 pp. 
$1.00. 


FC Roy E. Fries enlisted in the Marine Corps Reserve on 

15 June 1942 when he was 25 years old. Since boot camp 
he has been stationed at Parris Island. This book of poetry ex- 
presses his reaction to the war and to the military life. The 
poems are to some extent founded on his own experience, but 
more largely on what he has heard and interpreted imagi- 
natively. The poetry is well-intentioned and sincere, but the 
publisher has really done the author an injustice in allowing 
publication, since he has not yet any real command of the 
craft of writing, nor the emotional background in experience 
to deal with war effectively. Both experience and a knowledge 
of craftmanship will come with waiting and practice. 
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A reputation is something to live up to rather 
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Bay Fruit Company 


‘Beverage ‘Department 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DIAL 2-2668 
79 REID STREET CHARLESTON, S. C. 

















Ford 
Radio & Mica Corporation 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MICA SPECIALTIES 


* 
536 — 63rd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















C. F. Bulotti Machinery Co. 


MACHINE TOOLS — SHOP SUPPLIES 
CRANES and FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
RAILROAD SUPPLIES 


Ww 


SUtter 1006 


829-831 Folsom Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





Sun Shipbuilding 


AND 


Dry Dock Company 


CHESTER, PENNA. 
































Since 1877 
America’s First Bicycle 
* 
The Westfield Manufacturing Co. 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











FATHOMETER 


Echo Depth Soundings 
SERVICE OFFICES 


BOSTON NEW ORLEANS SEATTLE 


NEW YORK SAN DIEGO PORTLAND, ORE. 


NORFOLK SAN FRANCISCO WILMINGTON, CAL. 


MIAMI (Los Angeles) 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL COMPANY 
160 STATE ST., BOSTON 

















The Logan & Kanawha Coal Company 
MINERS AND SHIPPERS 
Steam, Domestic, Gas and By-Product Coals 


Annual capacity 4,000,000 tons 


Norfolk, Va. * Cincinnati, Ohio « Chicago, IIl. 

















JOHN BEAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Division Food Machinery Corporation 
LANSING, MICH., and SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH HIGH 
PRESSURE PRESSURE 
CRASH Ww FIRE 
TRUCKS TRUCKS 


CAMOUFLAGE SPRAYERS 
DECONTAMINATORS 
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KITCHEN CRAFT FOODS 
COMPANY DS Std | 
YDRAULIC PUMPS | 
by the U.S. Navy as one of its typ 
BROOKLYN NEW YORK gcenordn MAY 
Maerreereys te Fleetwood Craftsmen, Ince. 
INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS FLEETWOOD, PA. 
AND TRACTOR CRANES 
Special Material Handling Equipment for Airports ° 
> + 
TERLING TRACTOR EQUIPMENT Nad ae ee 
’ COMPANY R Hair Mattresses 
60 E. 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. FOR ALL PURPOSES 
From the Halls of Montezuma i ° 
to the Shores of Tripoli... . Pacific Plumbing & Heating 
SOUTHLAND ~ Supply Company 
SERVICE 
STATIONERY 
Manufactured by 1015 Fotsom Street UNDERHILL 7680 
FRYE & SMITH, Printers, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA sawhorse ae 
= 
® Canvas Products , . 
5 Pine said? Pokiecdalie Whitmore Machine & Foundry 
e Flame and Waterproof 
Treated Canvas DIVISION 
Pee MARATHON PAPER MILLS 
° COMPANY 
Duluth Tent & Awning Co., Inc. 
1610 West Superior Street “PRECISION MACHINISTS” 
DULUTH MINNESOTA 
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Lrobhews 


makers of v-shaped shirts * buffer hose 
* faultless pajamas * skipper sportwear * 


wilcrest ties * super shorts. 


* a * * * 





DIEHL MANUFACTURING. COMPANY 
Electrical Division of THE SINGER MFG. CO. 


FINDERNE PLANT, SOMERVILLE, NEW JERSEY 














Hindley Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturer of 


Cotter Pins and Wire 
Forms 


Established 1863—80th Year 


HEILMAN BOILER 
WORKS 


Steel Plate Fabricators 


* * 


Incorporated 1922 


Front and Linden Streets 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 

















GO GYRENES !! 


WE KNOW YOU CAN 


SINK “EM 


AND ARE DOING OUR BIT 
With 


RUSCO PRODUCTS 


THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


ROCKY MOUNT CORD CO. 


ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF 


BRAIDED CORDS 


TO MEET GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 























THE BEST SEA-FOODS 


FOR THE 


Best Soldiers of the Sea 


FROM 


UNION FISH CO., San Diego, Calif. 








WANSKUCK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
WOOLEN & WORSTED UNIFORM CLOTH 


Providence, R. I. 


SELLING AGENTS: 
METCALF BROTHERS & COMPANY 


























New York, N. Y. 
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Geneva Preserving Co. 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 
Canned Fruit and Vegetables 


WE WILL! 














Ww xe 
PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS? 
JOSIAH ODENCE 
HALFTONES—LINE ETCHINGS 
alin gl on ges Feiss ae PROCESS COLOR PLATES 
NEW YORK 
* SOUTHERN & 
Branch Office: STANDARD 
1330 FIFTH AVE. ENGR AVERS 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
1206-14 19th St., N.W.- WASHINGTON, D. C 
xe Ww 
ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO. REEVES BROTHERS. Inc. 
* 54 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 
Manufacturers, rubber and synthetic, Marine Suiting, Marine Herringbone, 
Government specification or Army Twills, Navy Drills, Shirtings, 
Industrial Hose. Slack Cloths, Fine Broadcloths, 
Gabardines and Suitings. 
* oes | See 
“From Cotton to Cutter”’ 6) 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE * yt 
fe 
“BLOCK SPORTSWEAR 
Collingwood Shoe HAS LANDED 
and the situation is under control” 
Wh i is that there is a Block 
Co., Inc. tsar nantes lrey oem 
for your off-duty hours—at the price you want 
to pay. Look for the Block-Bilt Label. 
ENDICOTT, N. Y. H. & L. BLOCK 
1563 Mission Street San Francisco 
“WE CAN” WATSON & McDANIEL CO. 


* 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Power Plant Saving Appliances 
* 
PHILADELPHIA 






































October 


a, 
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WAR FRONTS 











~~ et oe ae of the constantly 


increasing number of men on the differ- 
ent fronts, it is necessary for us to steadily 
increase our production and to make 
sure our men are NEVER in need of 
supplies of any kind. 

Our Government has entered into con- 
tracts with American industry to pay for 
the labor and material to produce muni- 
tions of war. 

It is our privilege to help pay for these 
munitions through the best investment in 
the world— 


WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


WOOLDRIDGE 


HEAVY DUTY EARTH MOVING 





SCRAPERS 
Prepare 
the Ground oa 
for 
the Armed , 
Forces 2 


Wooldridge Manufacturing Co. 


SUNNYVALE CALIFORNIA 


























A book for every military man 


Psychology for the 
Fighting Man 
What you should know about yourself and 


others 
25¢ 


Obtainable from 
THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 
Book Purchasing Service 
Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 


JULIUS ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


52 Main Street 
San Francisco, 


CALIFORNIA 




















Serving 
the 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
* 


FARMERS CREAMERY 
COMPANY, Ine. 


C. PARCELL, Vice-President 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


= 
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i THE MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 


Orcanizep Aprit 25, 1913, ar GuANTANAMO Bay, Cusa 


OFFICERS 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL | HOomMaAsS Hotcoms, USMC, President 
Mayor GENERAL HoLtanpn M. Smiru, USMC, Vice-President 
CotoneL Crype Hl. Mercatr, USMC, Secretary-Treasurer 














BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Mayor Generar C. B. Vocer, USMC Coronet M. J. BarcuHetper, USMC 
Mayor Generac J. C. Smira, USMC Cotonec B. T. Fay, USMC 
Mayor Generar J. C. Fecan, USMC CoLonet M. A. Epson, USMC 
Major Generar A. El. Turnace, USMC LIEUTENANT CoLoneL Pau Drake, USMC 
Bricaprer GENERAL P. A. pet VALLE, USMC LIEUTENANT COLONEL SAMUEL R. SHAw, USMC 
Cotonec HH. L. Mitter, USMCR LIEUTENANT CoLonec R. M. Currs, USMC 
Cotonec J. W. Beckerr, USMC LIEUTENANT CoLonet Hoyvr McMutian, USMC 
CoLone C. C. Jerome, USMC Mayor R. D. HeInt, Jr., USMC 


Mayor THomas Quictey, USMC 


OBJECT THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 


THe Marine Corrs Gazette is the monthly 
organ of the Association, and the professional maga 
zine of the Marine Corps. Its aim is to present 
month by month, in articles and pictures, the story 
of the Marine Corps as a vital component part of 
the nation’s armed forces. Insofar as considerations 
of security in wartime permit, it is our purpose to 
give a well-rounded picture of the Marine Corps, 
bots in action against the enemy and in training at 


“The Association is formed to disseminate know] 
edge of the military art and science among its mem 
heis: to pro\ ide for the improvement of “thele pro 
fessional attainments; to foster the spirit and preserve 
the traditions of the United States Marine Corps; 
and to increase the efliciency of its members.” 
\rticle 1, Section 2, of the ¢ onstitution. 

















MEMBERSHIP 
the various bases: posts, and special schools—a con- 
Active. Open to active and retired officers of temporary record of the far-flung activities of the 
the U.S. Marine Corps, the U. S$. Marine Corps United States Marine C orps on head and sea and 
Reserve, and the U. S. Marine Corps Women’s in the air. 

Reserve; and to former officers of honorable service. Subscription to the Gazerre at $2.00 a year in 
Associate. Open to officers of the Army, cludes active or associate membership in the Marine 
Navy, and Organized Militia, to enlisted Marines Corps Association for eligible individuals. Sub 
of the first three pay grades, and to civilians inter scriptions without membership may be entered for 
ested in the aims of the \ssociation, units, libraries, recreation funds, families or friends 
3. Honorary. Elected by unanimous vote of the of members, and non-eligible individuals at the same 

Board of Ofhcers. rate, $2.00 a year. 





APPLICATION FORM 


| he Secretary ‘| reasurer, 


Marine Corps Association, CSREES. eR Eat AFL OR CY 
He. idquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, 

Washington 25, D.C. Rs 0 Soe A eee ad 194... 
Sir: 


| desire to be enrolled as a member of the Marine Corps Association. I enclose herewith a check 
money order) for $2.00 covering the first year’s dues and subscription to THe Marine Corps Gazerre. 








All checks or money orders to be made out to “Marine Corps Association.” 
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We tan doit! * 


When on Mayfie, 1940, the President asked for 50,000 
planes, many vere the doubts that it could be accom- 
plished. Butfwith unbounded faith in American free 
enterprise D@nald Douglas spoke four simple, brave 
words for thé industry: “WE CAN DO IT.” 

NS 


WESTERN ~ (= 


ACCOUNTING INFORMANION 


_ UNION ae 


bitrate — TON 
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Send the following telegram, subject to the lems on pany heel, ‘wbe are obldiiia pemer ry bo 


$1 42/41 GOVT NL 2 EXTRA, WASHINGTON DC MAY 31 1943 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO INC. 
SANTA MONICA CALIF. 


AMERICAN MEN AND WOMEN ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 
MAY WELL BE PROUD OF THEIR RECORD OF ACHIEVE- 
MENT IN THE BUILDING OF 100,000 AIRCRAFT. THE 
ARMY AIR FORCES IS THANKFUL TO EVERY ONE OF YOU. 
YOU ARE MAKING VICTORY POSSIBLE. 


H H ARNOLD GENERAL ARMY AIR FORCES COMMANDING. 





Having borne the brunt of the fight in the Pacific, 
Douglas Dauntless Dive Bombers helped blast the 
Axis out of Africa and Sicily. A Rear Admiral of 
the U.S.N. has declared: “Your entire organiza- 
tion has reason to be proud of the performance of 
SBDs (Dauntless) which have alone sunk more 
combatant tonnage than all other arms.” 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., INC., Santa Monica, Calif. 
El Segundo Long Beach Tulsa Oklahoma City Chicago 


MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC, 





